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This  compilation  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  you  advised  of  the  late 
information  affecting  the  responsibilities  of  your  agency.  Discretion 
should  be  used  in  the  release  of  this  information,  and  the  division 
supplying  sho\ald  be  given  as  the  source. 


SUMMARY 


WHEAT  AND  COARSE  GRAINS  -  Total  1977/78  world  production  of  vheat  and 
coarse  grains  remains  projected  at  1,065  million  metric  tons. 

RICE  -  The  total  1977/78  world  rice  production  forecast  at  363  million 
tons  (paddy  basis)  is  also  \inchanged.  World  trade  in  calendar  1978  is 
projected  at  Q.h  million  tons  (milled  basis). 

OILS  AND  MEALS  -  Area  planted  to  major  oilseeds  in  1978  is  forecast  at 
86.9  million  hectares — 100,000  hectares  down  from  last  month's  estimate. 
World  production  of  high  protein  meal  is  forecast  at  77.3  million  tons 
SME  and  exports  at  3h.'^  million  tons.    World  fats  and  oils  production  is 
forecast  at  52.8  million  tons,  down  100,000  tons  from  the  previous 
estimate.    World  fats  and  oils  exports  are  forecast  at  17^3  million 
tons — down  100,000  tons  from  last  month's  estimate. 

COTTON  -  World  cotton  area  for  1978/79  is  expected  to  decline  somewhat 
less  than  the  U.5  percent  drop  projected  earlier.     Cotton  prices  in 
Northern  Exirope  since  December  1977  have  strengthened  about  7  cents  a 
poiind  and  the  medium-term  outlook  for  consumption  seems  to  have  improved 
Cotton  producers  in  several  countries  have  apparently  decided  to  plant 
more  cdtton  this  season  than  they  had  planned  in  December.  Mexican 
producers  now  expect  to  reduce  area  for  1977/78  by  about  13  percent 
compared  to  the  earlier  forecast  of  a  30  percent  cut.    Most  Central 
American  countries  and  Turkey  are  also  planning  to  plant  more  cotton 
than  earlier  expected.     Foreign  area  for  1978/79  is  projected  at  about 
26.7  million  hectares,  2.7  percent  below  last  season.    Assuming  average 
yields,  the  1978/79  crop  would  be  kg  to  51  million  bales. 

EXCHANGE  RATES  -  During  March  the  German  mark,  the  Dutch  guilder  and  the 
Japanese  yen  continued  their  sharp  advance  against  the  dollar.  The 
Italian  lira  and  French  franc  moved  slightly  higher,  while  the  British 
pound  dipped.     (Chart  page  h2) . 

TRANSPORTATION  (Ocean)  -  Dioring  March  ocean  rates  continued  steady  to 
all  three  charted  ports.     (Chart  page  ko) . 

TRANSPORTATION  (Rail)  -  Although  car  shortages  and  loadings  are  still  up 
there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  grain  loading  situation  in 
the  Gulf.     Other  factors,  however,  are  affecting  the  movement  of  farm 
products.    Recent  rising  waters  in  the  Mississippi  river  have  caused 
congestion  and  delays  with  50  barges  reportedly  bottled  up  in  an 
Illinois  harbor.     Also,  Continental's  elevator  at  Westwego,  Louisiana, 
which  suffered  an  explosion  earlier  has  been  damaged  again,  this  time 
by  fire.     The  facility,  which  had  been  working  at  reduced  capacity 
will  be  closed  \xntil  next  October.     (Chart  page  hi) . 
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U.S.  CROP  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  -  April  T>  19T8 
(ESCS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 


CITRUS  -  Production  is  expected  to  total  12.8  million  metric  tons, 
virtually  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  7  percent  below  the 
19T6-TT  crop. 

ORANGES  -  Production  is  forecast  at  221.3  million  boxes  (8.7  million 
metric  tons),  about  the  same  as  March  1  and  9  percent  less  than  last 
season.     By  April  1,  harvest  of  the  Nation's  crop  was  52  percent 
complete. 

GRAPEFRUIT  -  Prospects  declined  3  percent  from  March  1  to  71.7 
million  boxes  (2.6  million  metric  tons),  off  k  percent  from  the 
1976-77  crop.     Harvest  of  the  U.S.  crop  was  6k  percent  complete 
by  April  1. 

LEMONS  -  Production  is  expected  to  total  2k. J  million  boxes  (851,850 
metric  tons),  up  1  percent  from  last  month's  forecast,  but  k  percent 
below  last  season. 

SPRING  POTATOES  -  The  production  forecast  of  19-7  million  cwt. 
(895,300  metric  tons)  is  ik  percent  below  last  year  and  20  percent 
less  than  the  1976  crop. 
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CALENDAR  OF  INTERNATIONAL  MEETINGS  CONTINUED 
CODEX  ALIMENTARIUS  COMMISSION 


May  29-June  5,  1978 


Pesticide  Residues  (lOth),  The  Hague 


June  12-17,  1978 


Milk  and  Milk  Products  (l9th),  Rome 


June  26-30,  1978 


Fruit  Juices  (l3th),  Geneva 


U.S.  PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS 


(ESCS  Crop  Reporting  Board) 


CORN  -  plajitings  are  expected  to  total  80.2  million  acres  (32.5  million 
hectares),  3  percent  below  the  1977  acreage,  and  1  percent  belov  the 
January  1  Intentions. 

SORGHUM  -  acreage  intentions  of  15.9  million  acres  {-G.hh  million 
hectares)  are  down  6  percent  from  1977-     The  January  1  Intentions 
report  had  indicated  a  3  percent  increase. 

FEED  GRAIN  -  acreage  (corn,  sorgh\am,  oats  and  barley)  is  expected  to 
total  123  million  acres  (U9.6  million  hectares),  down  k  percent  from 
1977. 

DURUM  WHEAT  -  plantings  are  expected  to  total  h.ll  million  acres  (I.66 
million  hectares),  up  29  percent  from  1977,  but  2  percent  below  the 
January  1  Intentions. 

OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT  -  prospective  planted  acreage  of  13.2  million  acres 
(5.36  million  hectares)  is  15  percent  below  the  1977  acreage,  and 
compares  with  a  12  percent  indicated  decline  January  1. 

FOOD  GRAIN  -  acreage  (wheat,  rice  and  rye)  is  expected  to  decrease  11 
Dercent  from  last  year  to  70.9  million  acres  (28.7  million  hectares). 

COTTON  -  expected  plantings  total  12.9  million  acres  (5-23  million 
hectares),  down  6  percent  from  1977. 

SOYBEAN  -  prospective  acreage  is  63.7  million  acres  (25.8  million 
hectares),  nearly  8  percent  above  1977  and  about  the  same  increase 
indicated  January  1. 

OILSEED  -  acreage  (cotton,  flaxseed,  peanuts,  soybeans,  and  sunflower 
seed)  is  expected  to  total  8I.8  million  acres  (33.1  million  hectares), 
nearly  5  percent  above  1977. 

SUGARBEET  -  acreage  is  expected  to  total  1.33  million  acres  (538  thousand 
hectares),  an  increase  of  h  percent  from  a. year  earlier. 

NOTE:     Planting  intentions  shown  in  this  report  are  based  upon  replies 
from  about  U8,000  farmers  reporting  their  plans  during  the  period 
March  27  -  April  h.     Famers  had  little  opportunity  to  consider  any 
changes  in  their  plans  that  may  be  made  based  upon  the  program  changes 
announced  by  USDA  on  March  29.     The  effects  of  such  changes  will  be 
reflected  in  the  Acreage  Report  issued  J\ine  30,  1978. 
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WORLD  WEATHER  AND  CROP  SUMMARY 
(March  Review  -  April  IT,  19T8) 

USSR  -  March  precipitation  vas  generally  above  normal  in  Eiiropean 
USSR,  but  below  normal  in  the  Volga  Valley  and  in  the  principal 
spring  wheat  regions  of  Western  Siberia  and  Northern  Kazakhstan. 
Estimated  soil  moisture  at  the  end  of  March  was  above  normal  in 
almost  all  agricviltiiral  areas.    Well  above  normal  temperatures  that 
continued  into  early  April  resulted  in  rapid  snow  melt;  by  the  end 
of  March  snow  cover  had  disappeared  over  most  of  the  important  agri- 
cultural regions.     Field  work  is  now  general  throughout  all  of  the 
principal  agricultural  areas.     Despite  the  early  onset  of  spring, 
above  normal  precipitation  in  March  and  cold  rainy  weather  in  the 
first  half  of  April  impeded  field  work  in  European  USSR.  Moreover, 
short  periods  of  frost  in  early  April  in  the  Ukraine,  Moldavia  and 
the  North  Caucasus  may  have  inflicted  some  damage  to  newly  developing 
winter  grains  in  some  localized  areas.     Fruit  trees  and  vineyards  in 
the  southern  regions  also  may  have  been  damaged  by  the  freezing 
temperatures.    As  of  April  17,  spring  sowing  was  completed  on  20.2 
million  hectares  which  is  somewhat  below  the  pace  of  recent  years. 
Sowing  of  row  crops  is  well  underway  in  European  USSR.     Soybean  plant- 
ing is  progressing  well  in  the  Far  East,  and  cotton  planting  in 
Central  Asia  and  the  Transcaucasus  is  nearing  completion. 

AMERICAS  -  March  rainfall  was  well  above  normal  over  most  of  the 
principal  agricultural  areas  in  Argentina.     The  heavy  rains  during 
the  second  half  of  the  month,  however,  damaged  oilseed  crops  in  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Entre  Rios  and  Cordoba.    Weather  through  mid- 
April  has  been  favorable  for  harvesting.     Drought  continued  to  plague 
crops  and  pastirres  over  much  of  Brazil's  important  agricultural  states 
in  the  south.    WarTn,  dry  weather  also  has  prevailed  in  April  over  most 
of  the  drought  affected  areas.    Precipitation  in  Canada's  Prairie 
Provinces  during  the  winter  season  was  well  below  nonnal.  However, 
soil  moisture  reserves  at  the  end  of  March  reportedly  were  optimal  in 
most  areas  over  both  stubble  and  fallow  fields  because  of  the  heavy 
rains  in  late  summer  and  fall  of  last  year.    Usefvil  rains  also  have 
fallen  in  April. 

AFRICA  -  In  North  Africa,  March  rainfall  was  well  above  normal  in  the 
grain  areas  of  Tunisia  and  Eastern  Algeria,  but  precipitation  was  only 
about  half  the  normal  amount  in  Morocco  and  Western  Algeria.  Timely 
rains  have  fallen  throughout  most  of  the  principal  North  African 
grain  areas  up  to  mid-April.     Conditions  continued  favorable  in  the 
principal  agricultural  regions  of  South  Africa  during  March  with 
generally  well  above  normal  rainfall  in  the  maize  triangle.  Precipi- 
tation in  April  has  been  adequate  to  sustain  good  conditions  for 
maturing  crops. 


AUSTRALIA  -  Heavy  March  rains  "brought  substantial  relief  to  signifi- 
cant areas  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  that  had  been  suffering 
from  drought.     However,  March  rainfall  was  well  below  average  in 
South  Australia  which  continued  to  be  severely  affected  by  drought. 
Heavy  soaking  rains  are  badly  needed  to  replenish  surface  moisture 
supplies  in  this  region. 

ASIA  -  Conditions  in  general  continued  to  be  favorable  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  with  normal  precipitation  for  most  areas.    A  mid- 
month  cold  snap  in  the  North  China  plain,  however,  may  have  resulted 
in  limited  deonage  to  wheat  and  barley  in  some  areas.    Winter  grains 
were  particularly  vulnerable  to  freezing  temperatures  this  spring 
because  the  \anusually  mild  winter  had  reduced  the  winter  hardiness 
of  plants.     Transplanting  of  the  early  rice  crop  is  underway  in  the 
rice  growing  provinces  in  the  south.     However,  overcast  skies,  cool 
temperatures,  and  excessive  precipitation  in  March  and  continuing 
into  April  adversely  impacted  on  the  transplanting  of  early  rice  and 
the  harvesting  of  winter  crops  in  some  key  areas.     March  weather  in 
India  featured  well  above  normal  precipitation  in  the  northern  wheat 
growing  regions.     Good  precipitation  and  cool  weather  materially 
benefited  the  development  of  wheat  and  other  rabi  crops  (spring  and 
early  siiramer  harvested).    Harvesting  is  now  underway  in  these  areas. 

EUROPE  -  Cool  damp  weather  dominated  much  of  Western  Europe  during  the 
latter  half  of  March  and  continued  into  April.     The  unseasonable 
weather  has  retarded  field  activities,  and  planting  in  mid-April 
reportedly  was  some  2  to  U  weeks  behind  normal  in  some  areas .  In 
Eastern  Europe,  temperatures  were  well  above  normal  in  March  with 
field  work  progressing  rapidly.     March  precipitation  was  well  above 
normal  in  Romania  and  Bulgaria,  and  beneficial  rains  have  fallen  in 
most  areas  thus  far  in  April.     March  weather  was  generally  favorable 
in  Turkey.     Substantial  rains  continued  to  improve  soil  moistiire  and 
increase  the  level  of  reservoirs.     However,  wet  conditions  delayed 
cotton  planting  to  some  extent  and  a  frost  in  the  first  half  of  the 
month  damaged  vineyards  in  the  Aegean  sector. 
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U.S.  POLICY  DEVELOPMENTS 


Emergency  Farm  Legislation 

On  April  12,  H.R.  6782,  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Act  of  1978  was  killed. 
This  bill  provided  for  Increases  in  the  established  target  prices  and 
loan  rates  for  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  upland  cotton  to  producers  part- 
icipating in  the  previously  announced  programs  for  these  crops.  The 
bill  also  provided  for  graduated  target  prices  (flexible  parity  program) 
for  producers  voluntarily  removing  from  production  either  35  or  50 
percent  of  their  planted  acreage.    The  bill  received  Senate  approval 
but  was  killed  by  the  House.    H.R.  6782  had  also  been  threatened  with 
a  Presidential  veto. 


Additional  Information  in  1978  Programs 

Last  month's  Agricultural  Outlook  reported  on  the  farm  policy  initiatives 
announced  on  March  29,    Additional  details  pertinent  to  those  initiatives 

include : 

—Producers  offering  additional  diversion  will  receive  payments.  Pay- 
ments will  be  based  on  normal  production  from  the  acreage  planted 
for  harvest  of  the  particular  com,  sorghum,  barley,  or  cotton 
crop.    The  payment  rate  is  $7.87  per  metric  ton  for  com,  $4.72 
per  metric  ton  for  sorghum,  $5.51  per  metric  ton  for  barley,  and 
$44.09  per  metric  ton  for  cotton. 

— To  be  eligible  for  payments,  1978  plantings  of  corn,  sorghum,  and 
barley  cannot  exceed  1977  plantings  for  each  of  the  crops.  For 
cotton,  diverted  acreage  plus  acreage  for  harvest  cannot  exceed 
the  1977  planted  acreage. 

—Producers  will  receive  one-half  of  the  total  payment  at  sign-up. 

— "The  sign-up  period  for  the  programs  will  run  through  May  15. 

— Starting  May  1,  1977-crop  com  and  grain  sorghum  can  be  put  into 
the  reserve  program. 

Expected  Impact  of  1978  Farm  Program  Changes 

Feed  Grain  Diversion  Program 

Estimates  are  that  10  million  acres  will  be  placed  in  set-aside  or 
land  diversion.    Approximately  7  million  acres  will  be  corn,  1.5  to  2 


million  grain  sorghum,  and  1  to  1.5  million  barley.  Six  of  the  10 
million  acres  will  be  In  set-aside;  four  will  be  in  land  diversion. 


Cotton  Diversion  Program 

Planted  acreage  is  expected  to  be  reduced  500,000  to  1  million  acres 
from  current  estimates  with  no  diversion. 

Farm  prices  will  likely  Increase  about  $66.14  per  metric  ton;  net 
returns  would  be  increased  $50-60  million.    Consumer  prices  of  goods 
made  from  cotton  will  be  slightly  higher  as  a  result  of  slightly  higher 
cotton  prices. 


Grazing  and  Hay  Program 

This  program  is  expected  to  result  in  an  additional  1  to  1.5  million 
acres  being  grazed  or  hayed,  with  a  30-50  million  bushel  reduction 
in  1978  production. 


Target  Prices  and  Loan  Rates  for  1978  Crops 

For  the  first  time  since  the  1977  Act  was  passed,  the  line-up  of  price 
supports  for  1978  is  Intact.    Although  sorghum,  barley,  and  rice  target 
prices  and  rice  loan  rates  are  still  listed  as  preliminary,  there  is 
no  expectation  of  any  substantial  changes  in  the  final  announcements 
for  these  particular  support  prices  unless  new  legislation  is  passed. 

Target  prices  for  1978  are  set  by  law  for  com,  wheat,  and  cotton,  by 
prescribed  formula  for  rice,  and  in  the  case  of  sorghum  and  barley, 
in  relation  to  com  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production.    Loan  rates 
are  set  by  the  Secretary  within  guidelines  established  by  law. 


Emergency  Feed  Program  in  Use 

Under  the  emergency  feed  program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can 
provide  financial  aid  to  farmers  if  their  livestpck  are  threatened 
by  conditions  of  natural  disaster.    During  the  emergency  period, 
farmers  can  be  reimbursed  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  buying 
feed.    More  than  $63  million  has  been  paid  out  to  over  83  thousand 
applicants  to  help  buy  feed  under  the  emergency  program. 

1977  Wool  Payments 

Sheep  producers  will  receive  about  $25  million  in  Incentive  payments 
on  1977  marketings  of  shorn  wool.     Payments  are  also  made  to  producers 


Price  Supports  for  1978 

Target  Prices: 

Com  ($  per  mt.)  82.67 

Sorghum  V  ($  per  mt.)  89.76  • 

Barley  1/  ($  per  mt.)  103.34 

Wheat  1/  ($  per  mt.)  110.23-112.07  2/ 

Cotton  (cents  per  kg.)  115. 

Rice  y  ($  per  mt.)  188.05 

Loan  Rates: 

Com  ($  per  mt.)  78.74 

Sorghum  ($  per  mt.)  74.80 

Barley  ($  per  mt.)  74.87 

Oats  ($  per  mt.)  70.96 

Rye  ($  per  mt.)  66.93 

Wheat  ($  per  mt.)  82.67 

Cotton  (cents  per  kg.)  97.00 

Rice  y  ($  per  mt.)  141.10 

Soybeans  ($  per  mt.)  165.35 


1/  Preliminary 

2/  The  wheat  target  will  be  $112.07  per  metric  ton  if  1978/79  production 
is  1.8  billion  bushels  or  less. 


who  market  unshorn  lambs.  The  wool  program  Is  intended  to  encourage 
producers  to  Improve  the  quality  of  wool. 

The  1977  Act  Increased  the  support  price  of  shorn  wool  from  $1.59 
to  $2.18  per  kilogram.    This  was  the  first  increase  since  1970.  No 
1977  wool  payments  would  have  been  needed  if  the  support  price  would 
have  remained  at  $1.59. 

No  payments  are  needed  for  1977  marketings  of  mohair. 

ESCStCED 

(M.  Ericksen) 


DEPARTMENTAL  METRIC  CQNVERSIQIT  PQI^ICY 


Effective  on  or  "before  July  1,  1978,  all  general  audience  publications 
produced  within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  must  express 
statistics  in  both  inch-po\ind  and  S.T.  (modern  metric)  \mits.  Press 
releases  and  all  other  public  information  materials  vill  be  converted 
as  soon  as  is  practical.     In  publications  where  conversion  has  advanced 
beyond  the  dual  stage,  or  to  the  metric  first  inch-pound  second  stage, 
there  will  be  no  regression. 

The  piirpose  of  this  conversion  is  to  familiarize  the  readers  with  the 
metric  system,  and  prepare  them  for  future  increased  use  of  the  metric 
system. 
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CURRENT  U.S.  WHEAT,  RICE,  AND  FEED  SITUATION 


This  early  in  the  season  there  is  too  much  uncertainty  to  make  a  specific 
forecast  of  how  1978  grain  harvests  and  utilization  will  turn  out.  There- 
fore, two  alternative  possibilities  have  been  outlined — one  representing 
favorable  production  conditions  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
the  other,  representing  unfavorable  production  conditions.     The  chances 
are  about  2  out  of  3  that  production,  disappearance,  and  prices  in 
1978/79  will  fall  in  the  range  between  these  early  season  projections. 

Wheat — As  the  1977/78  marketing  year  draws  to  a  close,  wheat  prices  are 
running  more  than  $37  per  metric  ton  higher  than  the  low's  last  summer. 
The  price  strength  is  due  mainly  to  strong  foreign  demand  and  heavy 
movement  of  wheat  into  loan  and  the  farmer-held  reserve.     Presently  8.34 
million  metric  tons  are  in  the  reserve,  and  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year,  nearly  30  percent  of  the  carryover  will  be  in  the  reserve. 

Winter  and  indicated  spring  wheat  plantings  are  down  12  percent  in  1978, 
and  harvested  acreage  could  be  shaded  even  more  if  the  graze-out  pajonents 
and  strong  cattle  prices  encourage  wheat  grazing  in  some  areas.     But  with 
the  prospective  increase  in  carryover,  the  1978/79  wheat  supply  will 
again  be  large . 

Early  indications  for  1978/79  point  to  another  good  export  season,  perhaps 
around  31  million  metric  tons.     Since  other  major  world  suppliers  of 
wheat  are  virtually  booked  until  fall  or  early  winter,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  major  supplier  until  new  crop  foreign  supplies  come  into 
the  market.     This  situation  largely  explains  the  recent  million-ton 
purchase  from  the  United  States  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Even  under  a  relatively  favorable  output  assumption,  1978/79  prices 
would  likely  average  above  1977/78  prices. 

Rice — Growers  appear  to  be  responding  to  strong  market  prices  for  rice 
by  stepping  up  plantings  for  the  1978  crop.     Although  carryover  stocks 
of  rice  will  drop  from  the  record  level  of  last  August  1,  the  larger 
crop  in  prospect  would  result  in  a  larger  supply  for  the  1978/79 
marketing  year.     Strong  demand  will  probably  hold  U.S.  exports  at 
recent  high  levels,  at  least  until  new  crop  supplies  are  available 
late  in  1978  or  early  1979. 

Feed  Grains — Prices  strengthened  moderately  during  the  past  month  as 
expansion  in  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  and  heavy  exports  continued. 
Placements  of  grain  in  the  loan  program  and  in  the  3-year  reserve  also 
contributed  to  the  price  strength. 


Demand  for  grain  is  expected  to  continue  strong  and  prices  likely  will 
strengthen  a  little  more  during  the  rest  of  1977/78  marketing  year.  Pro- 
spects for  1978  crops  will  begin  to  have  more  bearing  on  prices  later. 

Both  domestic  use  of  feed  grains  and  exports  in  1977/78  will  likely  be 
larger  than  last  year.    Domestic  use  is  projected  at  about  136  million 
metric  tons,  4  percent  more  than  in  1976/77.     Most  of  the  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  livestock  and  poultry  feeding.    Exports  are  projected 
at  about  51.6  million  tons,  2  percent  more  than  the  previous  export 
record  in  1976/77.     But  the  record  large  1977  feed  grain  crop  has  been 
the  dominant  feature  of  1977/78,  so  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year  will  be  up  sharply,  to  around  44  million  metric  tons  from  30  million 
the  year  before.     However,  about  a  third  of  the  carryover  will  be  held  by 
farmers  in  the  3-year  reserve  and  therefore  will  be  isolated  from  the 
market  until  prices  rise  appreciably. 

Prospective  plantings  as  of  April  1  point  to  a  moderate  reduction  from 
last  year  in  feed  grain  plantings.     Farmers  indicated  plantings  of  the 
four  feed  grains  combined  (corn,  sorghum,  oats  and  barley)  at  49.6 
million  hectares,  4  percent  less  than  1977  plantings.     Corn  plantings 
at  32.5  million  hectares  would  be  3  percent  below  the  1977  plantings. 
Sorghum  plantings  would  be  8  percent  below  1977  plantings,  and  barley 
plantings  6  percent  below. 

Actual  plantings  may  vary  from  intentions  because  of  developments  in 
weather  and  economic  conditions  and  changes  in  farmers'  market  outlooks. 
However,  this  year,  there  may  be  more  than  the  usual  uncertainty 
because  of  the  changes  in  the  1978  grain  program  announced  at  the  time 
the  survey  was  being  conducted. 

With  favorable  production  conditions,  U.S.  1978  feed  grain  harvests 
could  exceed  last  year's  record  202  million  metric  tons.  Domestic 
feeding  would  likely  increase  in  response  to  favorable  livestock-feed 
price  relationships.     But  with  large  crops  abroad,  exports  would 
decline,  carryover  stocks  would  build  for  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
and  farm  prices  would  average  near  loan  levels. 

With  unfavorable  production  conditions,  output  would  be  substantially 
smaller.     There  would  be  some  reduction  in  domestic  feed  use  as 
feeders  curbed  expansion  plans,  but  reduced  world  supplies  would  lead 
to  larger  exports.     Carryover  stocks  would  decline  and  feed  grain 
prices  would  be  higher. 


ESCS:CED 

(G.  Rockwell) 


WORLD  COTTON  SITUATION 


World  cotton  area  for  19T8/T9  is  expected  to  decline  somewhat  less  than  the 
i+.5  percent  drop  projected  earlier.     Cotton  prices  in  Northern  Europe  since 
December  19TT  have  strengthened  about  7  cents  a  pound  and  the  medium-term 
outlook  for  consiamption  seems  to  have  improved.     Cotton  producers  in  several 
countries  have  apparently  decided  to  plant  more  cotton  this  season  than  they 
had  planned  in  December.    Mexican  producers  now  expect  to  reduce  area  for 
1977/78  by  about  13  percent  compared  to  the  earlier  forecast  of  a  30  percent 
cut.     Most  Central  American  covintries  and  Turkey  are  also  planning  to  plant 
more  cotton  than  earlier  expected.     Foreign  area  for  1978/79  is  projected 
at  about  26.7  million  hectares,  2.7  percent  below  last  season.  Assuming 
average  yields,  the  1978/79  crop  would  be  U9  to  51  million  bales. 

The  1977/78  world  cotton  production  is  estimated  at  65.2  million  bales,  12 
percent  larger  than  the  58.2  million  bales  harvested  in  1976/77.  Several 
countries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  have  recently  reduced  1977/78  produc- 
tion estimates  including  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Paraguay.  Reductions 
generally  indicate  drought  and/or  insect  damage.  The  1977/78  production 
still  is  a  record,  as  yields  in  many  countries  were  above  average. 

World  cotton  consumption  for  1977/78  is  expected  to  decline  about  0.3 
million  bales  and  is  estimated  at  6I.O  million.     Japan  continues  to  have 
problems  as  domestic  consinnption  has  still  not  recovered  from  the  textile 
recession  a  few  years  ago.     The  situation  is  different  in  Korea.  Plants 
are  running  near  capacity  and  demand  for  textile  exports  is  fairly  strong. 
The  outlook  for  cotton  consumption  has  improved  in  Taiwan  as  the  export 
demsmd  for  textiles  is  stronger  than  indicated  early  in  the  season. 
Consumption  in  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  still  running 
below  a  year  ago  as  the  expected  upturn  in  1978  has  not  yez  occurred. 

Cotton  prices  have  risen  about  12  cents  per  poimd  since  November  1977. 
The  Northern  E\irope  Index  'A'  was  69.5  cents  in  early  April  compared  to 
the  November  1977  average  of  57.89  cents.     The  weakness  of  the  dollar  is 
one  factor  causing  the  price  of  cotton  to  move  upward.     Both  U.S.  Memphis 
and  California/Arizona  growths  have  been  among  the  lowest  five  quotations 
used  to  determine  the  Index  'A'  in  recent  weeks.     The  Soviet  Union  in 
recent  months  offered  limited  quantities  of  mostly  high  quality  cotton 
at  a  level  generally  above  other  growths.     Importers  apparently  felt  that 
the  market  low  had  been  reached  and  have  been  purchasing  large  quantities 
to  cover  requirements  into  the  first  part  of  1978/79,  as  well  as  cotton 
to  rebuild  stocks  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  to  very  low  levels.  The 
market  is  following  closely  planting  plans  in  producing  countries,  especi- 
ally how  U.S.  producers  will  react  to  programs  announced  March  29  to  reduce 
cotton . 

World  trade  in  1977/78  is  estimated  at  I8.7  million  bales,  1.3  million 
bales  larger  than  in  1976/77.     Foreign  exporting  countries  are  expected 
to  increase  shipments  more  than  1  million  bales  as  supplies  are  greater 
this  year  than  last.     Exports  from  the  Soviet  Union  may  decline  from  the 
k  million  bales  estimated  to  have  moved  in  1976/77. 
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U.S.  COTTON  SITUATION 


The  \^ll/ld>  season  has  been  highlighted  by  cotton  production  sharply  in  excess 
of  disappearance—and  increasing  stocks.    The  August  1  carryover  may  total 
nearly  5-1/2  million  bales,  up  from  2.9  million  last  summer. 

After  being  depressed  early  in  the  season  because  of  the  huge  14.4-mil lion-bale 
crop,  cotton    prices  have  strengthened  in  recent  months  as  a  result  of  strong 
export  demand.    Still,  prices  remain  15  to  20  cents  per  pound  below  last 
spring's  extremely  high  levels.    The  average  U.S.  spot  market  price  for  SLM 
1-1/16-inch  cotton  was  55  cents  per  pound  in  mid-April,  compared  with  73 
cents  a  year  earlier. 

Despite  competitive  cotton  prices,  U.S.  mill  use  of  cotton  has  been  rather 
sluggish  in  recent  months.    In  addition  to  competition  from  manmade  fibers, 
domestic  cotton  use  is  confronted  by  continuing  large  imports  of  cotton  textile 
products.    And  a  new  factor  has  emerged  in  recent  months--an  oversupply  of 
cotton  denim  fabric.     However,  these  inventories  should  be  worked  down  rather 
quickly  in  view  of  recently  announced  price  cuts.    Recovery  in  denim  production, 
coupled  with  continued  firm  demand  for  other  cotton  goods,  points  to  some 
pickup  in  mill  activity  by  next  season.    This  season,  U.S.  mills  may  consume 
around  6.7  million  bales,  about  the  same  as  in  1976/77. 

Strong  U.S.  cotton  export  sales  have  been  the  real  bright  spot  in  this  season's 
cotton  demand  picture.    As  of  mid-April,  3-1/2  million  bales  had  been  exported 
with  undelivered  sales  totaling  another  3  million.    However,  some  of  this 
cotton  will  not  be  delivered  until  next  season  and  exports  during  1977/78  may 
amount  to  about  5-1/2  million  bales,  up  from  4.8  million  last  season. 

There  are  several  factors  behind  this  season's  strong  showing  for  U.S.  cotton 
exports.    We  have  a  big  supply  of  competitively  priced  cotton,  especially  in 
view  of  the  recent  weakness  in  the  U.S.  dollar.    Also  Russia,  a  major  competitor, 
has  been  a  less  aggressive  exporter  this  season.    So,  foreign  importers  have 
turned  to  us  to  supply  a  large  part  of  their  needs. 

U.S.  cotton  export  prospects  for  1978/79  are  also  encouraging.    With  indications 
now  pointing  to  a  slight  cutback  in  foreign  production  and  perhaps  a  little 
improvement  in  consumption  abroad,  export  demand  for  our  cotton  may  again  top 
5  million  bales.    In  fact,  shipments  could  total  over  6  million  bales  if  weather 
turns  out  to  be  unfavorable  in  key  foreign  producing  countries. 

A  smaller  1978  cotton  crop  is  in  the  offing.    Farmers  in  early  April  revealed 
plans  to  plant  5.2  million  hectares  this  spring,  compared  with  5.5  million  last 
year.     However,  some  of  this  area  may  "be  diverted  as  these  plans  did  not 
reflect  the  impact  of  the  recently  announced  acreage  diversion  program  for  cotton 
Depending  on  yields,  production  may  range  from  11  to  13  million  bales,  compared 
with  14.4  million  in  1977/78. 

Thus,  the  tentative  cotton  outlook  for  1978/79  points  to  a  fairly  close  balance 
between  supply  and  demand,  with  the  possibility  that  stocks  could  be  worked  down 
slightly.    While  production  may  be  down  sharply,  disappearance  could  slightly 
exceed  this  season's  anticipated  12  to  12-1/2  million  bales. 

ESCS:CED:FIBERS  AND  OILS 
(R.  Barlowe) 


OUTLOOK  FOR  WORLD  MEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 


Current  forecasts  for  1978  meat  production  in  the  key  commercial  markets 
of  the  vorld  (United  States,  E\iropean  Community,  Japan,  and  Canada) 
indicate  a  slight  increase  from  last  year  to  a  new  record  of  about  h6.Q 
million  metric  tons.     Pork  and  poultry  production  are  forecast  to 
rise  about  3  percent,  outweighing  an  expected  overall  decline  in  beef 
and  veal  production  in  these  markets.     In  1978,  net  meat  imports  in 
these  markets  are  expected  to  be  about  6  percent  below  1977,  primarily 
because  of  anticipated  lower  net  imports  into  the  EC. 

In  the  major  exporting  countries  of  Latin  America  and  Oceania,  beef 
and  veal  production  in  1978  is  forecast  only  slightly  below  the  record 
7.3  million  tons  in  1977.     A  major  uncertainty  in  the  projection  is 
the  duration  of  dry  conditions  in  Australia.     Some  drought  affected 
areas  received  partial  relief  from  rains  in  early  1978.     However,  more 
rains  will  be  necessary  to  improve  overall  pasture  conditions.  Pasture 
conditions  in  Central  America  have  improved  relative  to  one  year  ago 
and  beef  production  is  expected  to  increase  in  1978.    Production  is 
forecast  to  increase  also  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  as  a  result  of 
expected  strong  export  demand  in  the  case  of  Argentina  and  as  a  response 
to  changes  in  governmental  policy  in  Uruguay.     These  developments  are 
expected  to  partially  offset  the  anticipated  decline  in  beef  production 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    With  beef  production  in  these  areas  remain- 
ing relatively  high  at  over  7  million  tons,  1978  export  availabilities 
are  forecast  at  2.3  million  tons,  close  to  1977  shipments. 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  Oceania  and  Argentina  is  forecast  to  be 
slightly  below  last  year's  level.     In  1978,  exports  of  these  meats  are 
expected  to  remain  near  700,000  tons,  unchanged  from  the  previous  two 
years . 

Beef  and  veal  accounts  for  about  one  half  of  the  world  trade  in  fresh 
and  frozen  meats.     Current  estimates  of  1978  import  demand  for  beef  and 
veal  in  selected  countries  indicate  a  level  of  about  3.0  million  tons, 
only  slightly  above  estimated  1977  imports.     Imports  in  the  h  major 
market  areas  are  expected  to  increase  modestly  in  view  of  production 
declines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.     However,  import  demand  in 
several  other  importing  areas,  especially  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe, 
may  not  match  1977  quantities  in  view  of  plans  for  higher  meat  pro- 
duction.    Weather  conditions  during  the  rest  of  the  year  and  the  avail- 
ability of  foreign  exchange  are  major  uncertainties  in  these  estimates. 
An  additional  uncertainty  is  the  estimated  import  requirement  of  Brazil 
in  1978.     If  recent  press  indications  of  expected  increased  imports  into 
Brazil  prove  correct,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  this  trade  will  be 
with  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  current  state  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  major  beef  producing 
coiintries  has  some  implication  for  future  beef  supplies  beyond  1978. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  producer  as  well  as  importer 
of  beef.    As  such,  the  U.S.  situation  may  be  a  bell-weather  for  future 
developments  in  other  producing  areas.     Total  U.S.  cattle  niombers  as  of 


January  1,  1978  were  about  ll6  million  head,  the  lovest  level  since 
January  1971.    Cattle  numbers  are  expected  to  decline  another  3  per- 
cent in  1978. 

A  similar  decline  in  cattle  numbers  has  occurred  in  the  major  beef 
exporting  countries  of  Australia,  Nev  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  in 
neighboring  Canada.     In  these  countries,  cattle  slaughter  and  beef 
production  have  been  at  or  near  record  levels  in  1976  and  1977-  During 
1978,  slaughter  rates  are  expected  to  decline  in  the  U.S.  and  the  major 
exporting  countries  except  in  Argentina.    Nevertheless,  the  total 
cattle  herd  in  these  four  countries,  as  of  January  1979 »  is  forecast 
to  be  about  105  million  head.     This  means  a  reduction  in  cattle 
numbers  of  9  million  head  since  1975,  resulting  in  the  lovest  inven- 
tory for  this  group  of  ma.jor  producers  since  1972. 

Recent  improvements  in  cattle  prices  in  the  U.S.  plus  anticipated 
declines  in  slaughter  rates  indicate  the  possibility  that  the  downward 
phase  of  the  cattle  cycle  is  about  to  end.     However,  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  cattle  industry,  it  will  be  at  least  I98O  before  total  cattle 
numbers  can  be  expected  to  begin  rising.    With  projected  cattle 
inventories  in  the  other  four  major  producing  countries  at  1972  levels, 
and  an  increased  world  demand  for  meat  because  of  higher  incomes  and 
greater  population,  a  sharp  tightening  of  world  beef  supplies  is 
expected  for  the  next  few  years,  with  resultant  higher  cattle  and  beef 
prices  in  most  producing  and  consuming  countries.     Higher  pork  and 
poultry  production  could  dampen  these  price  increases,  but  it  is  doubt- 
fvd.  that  this  will  fully  offset  rising  prices  for  beef  products. 


FAS : FCA : DL&P 


HIGH  LEVEL  OF  U.S.  FED  CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  TO  CONTINUE 


In  response  to  favorable  grain  and  fed  cattle  prices,  cattle  feeders 
are  continuing  to  expand  the  level  of  cattle  feeding.    Fed  cattle 
marketings  from  the  23  States  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
were  5  percent  above  a  year  ago.    Net  placements  of  cattle  In  feed- 
lots  during  the  January-March  period  were  up  11  percent  from  last  year. 
This  level  of  marketings  and  placements  resulted  In  the  April  1 
Inventory  of  cattle  on  feed  being  10  percent  above  the  year-earlier 
level. 

This  continued  year-to-year  Increase  In  cattle  on  feed  suggests  a 
continued  high  level  of  fed  cattle  marketings.    Producers  reported 
their  Intentions  to  market  7  percent  more  cattle  In  the  April-June 
period  than  a  year  ago.    Based  on  the  number  on  feed  In  the  heavier 
weight  groups,  these  Intentions  will  probably  be  met  and  perhaps 
slightly  exceeded. 

Dressed  weights  during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  have  been 
unusually  light  as  fed  cattle  have  been  marketed  with  minimum 
finish.     This  has  helped  prevent  the  buildup  of  large  beef  supplies. 
Even  with  the  Increase  in  fed  cattle  marketings,  beef  production 
during  the  second  quarter  may  drop  below  last  year's  level  if 
fed  cattle  continue  to  be  marketed  with  minimum  finish.    A  sub- 
stantial decline  in  nonfed  cattle  slaughter  combined  with  the  lighter 
fed  cattle  weights  may  drop  spring  quarter  beef  production  2  to  3 
percent  below  last  year. 

Profits  on  fed  cattle  marketed  during  the  past  months  have  been  good. 
Most  of  these  cattle  were  purchased  before  the  sharp  runup  In  feeder 
cattle  prices  so  with  the  higher  fed  cattle  prices  profits  have 
Increased.     Profit  margins  may  be  squeezed  as  the  higher  priced  feeder 
cattle  are  marketed  later  on  this  year. 

Placements  of  cattle  on  feed  this  spring  will  probably  continue  above 
year-earlier  levels.    This  continued  high  level  of  placements  could 
result  in  year-to-year  Increases  in  fed  cattle  marketings  during 
the  summer  and  fall. 

Heifers  on  feed  in  the  23  States  on  April  1  were  21  percent  above  a 
year  ago.     This  was  a  record  high  number  of  heifers  on  feed.  This 
large  number  of  heifers  going  into  feedlots  suggests  that  cattlemen 
have  not  begun  to  take  steps  to  make  large  Increases  in  the  breeding 
herd. 


ESCSrCED 
(James  Nix) 


WORLD  DAIRY  SITUATION 


Worldwide  milk  production  continued  its  steady  rise  during  1977,  to 
398  million  metric  tons  for  36  principal  countries,  a  2.6  percent 
increase  over  1976' s  387  million  tons.     Further  growth  in  I978  of 
almost  2  percent  is  expected.     The  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  posted 
the  greatest  expansion,  but  increases  in  the  United  States,  the 
European  Community,  and  other  West  European  countries  were  also 
significant.     Further  growth  is  anticipated  in  1978  for  these  nations 
hut  at  a  generally  diminished  rate.     Australian  production  fell  sharply 
in  the  1976/77  marketing  year  while  that  of  New  Zealand  expanded;  both 
Oceanic  nations  are  expected  to  experience  declining  output  in  1977/78 
in  response  to  adverse  weather  and  market  conditions. 

Butter  and  cheese  production  for  1977  were  up  k  and  3  percent  respec- 
tively, but  nonfat  dry  milk  (NFDM)  output  rose  only  2  percent,  partly 
because  liquid  skim  milk  was  shifted  into  more  profitable  casein  manu- 
facture.    NFDM  and  cheese  output  are  expected  to  grow  in  1978  by  2 
percent  and  h  percent,  respectively,  while  butter  is  foreseen  to 
increase  only  slightly. 

A  sharp  increase  in  butter  stocks  has  underscored  the  shifting  com- 
position of  world  dairy  stocks.     Additions  to  EC  butter  stocks  brought 
the  Community's  public  and  private  holdings  in  1977  to  almost  half 
a  million  tons.     The  United  States  and  Oceania  also  accumulated  sub- 
stantial inventories  in  1977-     Further  increases  in  worldwide  butter 
stocks  are  forecast  for  1978.     NFDM  stocks  still  are  of  serious  con- 
cern at  their  yearend  1977  level  of  1.8  million  tons,  with  over  half 
of  this  in  EC  hands.     Expensive  disposal  schemes  and  more  attractive 
choices  such  as  casein  brought  holdings  down  7  percent  from  year 
earlier  levels,  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue  in  1978. 

Production  and  trade  of  wholemilk  products  increased  during  1977  and 
this  trend  is  likely  to  continue  in  1978.     Major  exporters — among 
them  Canada,  the  EC,  and  Oceania — found  sales  of  wholemilk  powder  and 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk  to  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America  a 
means  of  reducing  milk  surpluses. 


FAS : FCA : DL&P 


WORLD  OUTLOOK  FOR  OILSEEDS  MD  PRODUCTS 


As  of  April  1,  1978  world  potential  production  of  high  protein  meals  is 
forecast  at  TT.3  million  metric  tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent,  slightly 
below  the  previous  estimate  but  10.9  million  above  the  reduced  1977 
volume  and  k.6  million  above  the  large  1976  volume.     Adding  in  the 
reduced  carry-in  stocks  of  U.S.  soybeans  and  meal  at  2.5  million  tons, 
meal  basis,  the  1978  world  supply  at  79.8  million  tons  is  only  7.8 
million  above  the  reduced  1977  volume  and  only  2.7  million  above  the 
large  1976  volume  of  77.1  million  tons.     During  the  1965-75  period  world 
meal  supplies  trended  upward  by  2.6  million  tons  per  year. 

World  1978  output  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  marine 'oils  and  fats  is 
currently  forecast  at  52.8  million  tons,  h.Q  million  above  the  reduced 
1977  volume  and  3.0  million  above  the  large  1976  volume.    Adding  in 
the  U.S.  carry-in  stocks  of  all  fats  and  oils,  including  the  oil  equiva- 
lent of  oilseeds,  at  1.5  million  tons,  total  1978  supply  at  5^-3  million 
tons  would  be  h.l  million  above  reduced  1977  volume  and  3.0  million 
above  the  large  1976  volume.     During  the  1965-75  period  world  fats  and 
oils  supplies  trended  upward  annually  by  1.25  million  tons. 

World  exports  of  oilseeds  and  meals  in  calendar  1978  are  now  forecast  to 
increase  to  3^.5  million  metric  tons,  soybean  meal  equivalent,  somewhat 
below  the  previous  estimate,  but  0.8  million  above  the  revised  1977 
volijme.     The  reduction  from  the  previous  estimate  reflects  the  downward 
revision  in  Brazilian  availabilities  of  soybeans  and  soybean  meal  which 
may  cause  meal  prices  to  remain  somewhat  above  earlier  estimates.  Further- 
more, soybeaji  movements  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  now  expected  to  fall  short 
of  last  year's  volume,  despite  growing  animal  numbers  and  less  than 
expected  domestic  meal  production. 

The  reduction  in  foreign  export  availabilities  of  meal  is  expected  to 
boost  aggregate  U.S.  exports  of  oilseeds  and  meals  to  I8.7  million  tons 
soybean  meal  equivalent,  or  1.1  million  above  the  1977  volume.  Conse- 
quently, U.S.  exports  this  year  are  expected  to  account  for  5^  percent 
of  world  exports  of  oilseeds  and  meals,  or  slightly  above  the  52  percent 
share  achieved  in  recent  years. 

World  fats  and  oils  exports,  including  the  oil  equivalent  of  oilseeds, 
are  forecast  to  increase  to  17-3  million  tons,  about  unchanged  from 
the  previous  estimate  but  620,000  tons  above  the  1977  volume.  Exports 
of  soybeans  and  oil  are  expected  to  decline  slightly  from  the  large 
1977  volume  although  increased  movements  from  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  will  nearly  offset  reduced  movements  from  Brazil. 

U.S.  exports  of  fats  and  oils  are  now  expected  to  rise  to  6.2  million 
tons,  up  slightly  from  the  previous  estimate  and  280,000  tons  above  the 
1977  volume.     The  anticipated  gain  largely  reflects  increased  movements 
of  soybeans  as  well  as  sunflowers eed. 


FAS:FCA:0&P 
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U.S.  SOYBEM  DISAPPEARANCE  AT  RECORD  RATE;  PLMTED 
ACREAGE  MAY  TOP  LAST  YEAR 


Both  soybean  crushings  and  exports  are  up  sharply  so  far  and  are  expected 
to  set  new  records  for  the  entire  season.    Crushings  are  now  estimated 
at  24.8  million  tons,  about  15  percent  above  last  year.     Soybean  exports 
will  likely  approach  17.3  million  metric  tons,  up  sharply  from  last  season's 
15.3  million.     Strong  demand  for  soybean  oil  and  meal,  both  domestically 
and  abroad,  is  a  major  factor  underpinning  crushings  and  exports.  Also, 
competition  from  Brazilian  soybeans  may  not  be  as  keen  as  previously 
expected  because  of  their  badly  damaged  1978  soybean  crop.    Total  U.S. 
soybean  disappearance  will  likely  reach  43.5  million  metric  tons,  more 
than  a  tenth  above  last  season  but  still  short  of  the  1977  soybean  crop. 
As  a  result,  some  buildup  in  stocks  by  season's  end  is  expected,  possibly 
to  around  5.4  million  metric  tons  or  roughly  double  stocks  on  September 
1,  1977,     Soybean  stocks  in  all  positions  on  April  1  totaled  23  million 
metric  tons,  up  about  a  third  from  April  1,  1977. 

Although  soybean  farm  prices  have  strengthened  recently,  they  still  are 
averaging  below  last  year.    During  September-March,  prices  averaged  $205.76 
per  metric  ton,  compared  with  $246.18  a  year  ago.     Prices  over  the  balance 
of  the  season  will  be  influenced  by  prospects  for  1978  U.S.  soybean  pro- 
duction, the  final  outcome  of  the  Brazilian  soybean  crop,  and  developing 
demand  prospects.     For  the  season,  prices  are  expected  to  average  roughly 
$214  per  metric  ton. 

Farmers  indicated  that  they  intend  to  plant  nearly  26  million  hectares  to 
soybeans  this  spring,  nearly  8  percent  above  1977.     This  area  may  be 
on  the  high  side  since  some  growers  had  little  opportunity  to  reconsider 
their  plans  as  a  result  of  USDA  program  changes  announced  on  March  29, 
which  includes  the  1978  soybean  loan  rate  of  $165.35  per  metric  ton. 

However,  if  acreage  is  on  the  high  side  and  growing  conditions  are  favor- 
able    1978  soybean  production  could  reach  a  record  51.7  million  metric 
tons!     Total  1978/79  supplies  would  approximate  57.2  million  metric  tons. 
Total  soybean  utilization  probably  would  expand  to  around  46.3  million 
metric  tons,  an  increase  of  about  6  percent  above  this  year.     This  would 
leave  ending  stocks  on  August  31,  1979,  at  close  to  10.9  million  metric 
tons.     Prices  to  farmers  would  likely  average  around  $184  per  metric  ton. 

If  area  is  lower  and  growing  conditions  unfavorable,  production  could 
total  near  42.2  million  metric  tons.  Supplies  would  be  around  47.6 
million.  Total  utilization  probably  would  be  near  the  43.5  million 
metric  tons  estimated  for  this  season  and  ending  stocks  would  total 
around  4.1  million  metric  tons.  The  tighter  supply  situation  would 
exert  upward  pressure  on  prices,  which  would  be  expected  to  average 
around  $257  per  metric  ton. 


ESCS : CED 
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WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 


In  19TT,  deciduous  fruit  output  in  the  major  producing  countries  of  the  world 
declined  sharply — dropping  off  approximately  13  percent  from  the  record  level 
of  1976.     Severe  frosts  during  the  spring  of  19TT  followed  by  hailstorms, 
strong  winds,  and  heavy  rains  dampened  crop  prospects  in  virtually  every  Euro- 
pean coTintry.     As  a  res\ilt,  the  United  States  led  all  countries  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apples,  apricots,  cherries,  and  peaches  during  1977-  Yugoslavia 
emerged  as  the  leading  producer  of  plums  and  prunes,  while  Italy  continued  to 
excel  in  the  production  of  pears. 

Prior  to  1977 »  the  overall  production  of  deciduous  fruits  remained  relatively 
stable  for  several  years  despite  losses  sustained  by  a  number  of  producing 
co\intries  as  a  result  of  severe  drought  conditions  during  1975  and  1976.  In 
1977,  adverse  weather  conditions  in  many  regions  of  the  world  reduced  output 
well  below  normal  levels,  but  quality  problems  all  too  often  prevented  pro- 
ducers from  benefiting  from  the  higher  prices  usually  associated  with  a  wide- 
spread reduction  in  supplies. 

The  EC,  once  a  lucrative  market  for  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries,  has  moved  rapidly  toward  self-sufficiency  in  the  produc- 
tion of  deciduous  fruit,  particularly  in  apples  and  pears.     As  a  result,  these 
former  suppliers  have  been  compelled  to  alter  their  longstanding  trade  patterns 
and  to  seek  out  new  markets  in  order  to  avoid  large  production  cuts.  In 
addition,  sharp  increases  in  ocean  freight  rates  and  shipping  costs  have 
served  to  compound  their  marketing  "oroblems. 

The  widespread  use  of  controlled  atmosphere  storage  methods  has  generated 
intense  competition  between  deciduous  fruit  producers  in  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Hemispheres.     Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  already  situated  long 
distances  from  their  major  import  markets,  must  now  compete  with  Northern 
Hemisphere  producers  capable  of  supplying  the  home  market  with  fruit  twelve 
months  out  of  the  year. 

World  deciduous  fruit  production  is  expected  to  stabilize  near  recent  levels. 
However,  the  search  for  new  markets  will  be  an  ongoing  process  directed  primari- 
ly toward  low  per  capita  consumers  in  the  orient  and  the  centrally  planned 
economies  of  Eastern  Europe.     World  trade  in  deciduous  fruit  has  been  extremely 
active  during  the  past  several  years.     France  and  Italy,  both  substantial 
exporters  of  apples  and  pears,  have  been  successfxil  in  their  attempts  to 
gain  larger  market  shares  in  the  most  important  importing  countries.  The 
United  States,  once  a  leading  supplier  of  apples  ahd_pears.  has  had  to  contend 
with  greater  competition  from  these  European  suppliers,  particularly  in  the 
Brazilian  and  Venezuelan  markets. 

In  recent  years,  weather  conditions  in  many  producing  coiintries  have  largely 
determined  the  amount  of  fruits  available  for  export.     The  drought  during  the 
197^/75  season  sharply  curtailed  exports  from  many  of  the  Continent's  pro- 
ducers.    During  this  period,  U.S.  exports  were  the  highest  since  1970. 

The  overall  trend  clearly  appears  to  be  toward  an  increasingly  larger  volume 
of  trade  in  all  types  of  deciduous  fruits.     Climate,  production  costs,  trans- 
port costs  and  the  degree  of  market  access  will  continue  to  determine  who  the 
major  traders  on  the  international  market  will  be. 


CANNED  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  PACK  -  The  estimated  1978  canned  deciduous  fruit  pack  in 
South  Africa,  the  leading  producer  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  fell  from  the 
previous  year  by  1^  percent  to  8.7  million  cases. 1./    The  reduced  pack  resulted 
from  lower  availabilities  of  fresh  fruit  due  to  late  season  hail  and  windstorm 
damage . 

Australia's  canned  deciduous  fruit  pack  for  1978  is  estimated  at  6.0  million 
cases,  which  is  barely  above  the  extremely  short  pack  of  the  previous  year. 
Production  has  declined  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  1975  level  as  a  result 
of  Australia's  increasingly  poor  competitive  position  compared  to  other  major 
exporters. 

Output  in  Argentina  in  1978  is  estimated  to  fall  30-^0  percent  from  the  3.2 
million  cases  produced  last  year,  while  the  pack  in  Chile  is  estimated  at  6^7,000 
cases,  an  increase  of  almost  50  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

\J  Cases  of  2^  2  1/2  can  equivalents,  1+5  lbs.  or  20.  U  kgs.  net  basis. 

WORLD  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  CITRUS  FRUIT 


ORANGES  -  A  survey  of  13  leading  Northern  Hemisphere  producing  coimtries  indi- 
cates that  the  Northern  Hemisphere  orange  production  will  be  about  10  percent 
less  than  in  the  1976/77  season  as  a  result  of  reduced  crops  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Italy  and  Spain.     However,  total  exports  are  expected  to  change 
little  from  last  season's  level  because  of  strong  demand  from  European  markets 
where  deciduous  fruit  crops  were  the  smallest  in  many  years.     In  the  United 
States,  which  sustained  the  greatest  production  loss  in  terms  of  volume,  the 
drop  was  softened  by  the  higher  juice  yield  of  Florida  oranges;  while  Mexico, 
not  a  major  exporting  country  other  than  to  the  U.S.  market,  will  reduce  domestic 
fresh  consumption.     In  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  smaller  shipments  from  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece  are  expected  to  be  substantially  offset  by  increased  exports 
from  the  largest  Moroccan  crop  since  1972/73. 

TANGERINES  (including  tangerine  hybrids)  -  Higher  production  and  exports  are 
forecast  for  1977/78.     For  the  third  time  in  the  last  four  seasons,  Japan,  the 
world's  largest  tangerine  producer,  was  obliged  to  initiate  a  fruit  thinning 
program  to  reduce  production  and  bring  growers  acceptable  returns.  Of 
importance  in  European  trade,  Spain's  record  large  crop  is  expected  to  result 
in  greater  exports.     Spain  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Morocco  dominate  world 
fresh  tangerine  exports;  while  output  of  other  producing  countries  is  consumed 
mainly  in  their  respective  domestic  markets. 

LEMONS  -  Greater  supplies  of  lemons  are  expected  to  be  available  from  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  in  1977/78  mainly  because  of  record  high  production  in 
Spain.     Large  crops  are  also  forecast  for  the  United  States  and  Italy,  the^ 
world's  principal  producing,  processing,  and  exporting  countries.     U.S.  ship- 
ments may  decline  slightly,  particularly  to  Europe,  where  competition  from 
Italy,  aided  by  higher  subsidy,  and  from  Spain  is  expected  to  be  stronger. 

GRAPEFRUIT  -  Northern  Hemisphere  grapefruit  production  and  exports,  dominated  by 
the  U.S.  and  Israel,  are  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  the  record  highs  of 
last  season.     Lower  production  in  both  countries  and  a  shorter  shipping  season 
in  Florida  are  expected  to  lead  to  the  reduced  export  shipments. 
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FRESH  CITRUS:    Produced,  Processed,  Exported  by 
Selected  Northern  Hemisphere  Countries,  Season  1977/78 
 (1,000  metric  tons)  


Coirmodity  and  Comtiy  ;     Produced       ;     Processed     •  Exported 

ORANGES  i  '  '  

Belize   :  3I 

Cyprus   :  105 

Egypt  :  TOO 

Greece   :  58O 

Israel   :  1^003 

Italy  :  1^550 

Jainaica   :  i+8 

Japan  ;  16 

Mexico   :  672 

Morocco   :  672 

Spain  :  1,632 

Turkey  :  50O 

United  States   :  8,702 

TANGERINES  AND  TANGERINE  HYBRIDS  : 

Egypt   ;  76 

Greece   :  30 

Italy  :  333 

Jamaica  :  10 

Japan  :  ^.,06^ 

Mexico  :  7I 

Morocco  :  I93 

Spain  :  702 

Turkey  :  125 

IMted  States   :  617 

m40NS  : 

Cyprus   :  3I 

Greece   :  200 

Israel   :  3I 

Italy  :  77O 

MoTOCco  :  3 

Spain  :  325 

Turkey  :  2% 

IMted  States   ;  852 

GRAPEFRUIT   : 

Belize   :  11 

Cyprus   :  51 

Israel   :  i+50 

Jamaica  :  25 

Mexico  :  !+3 

Morocco  :  I3 

Spain  :  7 

Turkey  :  12 

IMted  States   :  2,6^-3 

U  Lata  not  available. 
2/  Less  than  500  tons. 
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U.S.  VEGETABLE  OUTLOOK 


The  influence  of  veather  on  farm  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  less  severe  than  a  year  earlier.     j?he  first 
quarter  1978  index  vas  203  compared  vith  255  in  1977  (1967=100). 
Although  there  vas  some  frost  damage  to  tender  crops  groving  in  Florida, 
this  did  not  carry  an  immediate  price  impact.    However,  the  temporary 
price  bulges  in  prices  of  celery,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  cuctmibers  late 
in  April  and  early  May  result  from  the  replanting  of  several  fields  late 
in  February.     In  California,  rains  have  been  exerting  a  similar  influence 
on  celery,  broccoli,  and  lettuce  prices.     During  April  and  early  May, 
there  will  be  periods  of  reduced  suiDplies  of  several  items,  and  prices 
will  tend  to  be  volatile  the  first  half  of  the  spring  quarter.     It  is 
likely  prices  will  moderately  exceed  the  figure  for  second  quarter  1977, 
which  was  I8I. 

The  prospective  acreage  of  ik  spring  fresh  market  vegetables  is  100,250 
hectares,  2  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.    With  yields  equal  to  the 
1975-77  average,  output  this  spring  would  be  about  3  percent  less  than 
in  the  spring  of  1977.    Among  the  major  crops,  there  are  larger  areas 
of  snapbeans,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  green  peppers.     There  are  area 
decreases  for  broccoli,  celery,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and 
tomatoes.     The  spring  onion  crop  in  Texas  is  sharply  reduced  from 
earlier  expectations  but  will  still  be  26  percent  more  than  the  small 
volume  of  1977.     At  53,330  hectares,  spring  melon  acreage  is  3  percent 
less  than  in  1977. 

Although  1978  processing  vegetable  acreage  now  seems  likely  to  be  less 
than  a  percentage  point  below  a  year  earlier,  the  resulting  tonnage 
vill  no  doubt  be  smaller,  provided  these  current  intentions  are  carried 
out.     The  substantial  cut  in  California  tomato  area  practically  assures 
this  outcome,  as  this  single  crop  in  that  State  alone  accounts  for  half 
the  total  raw  tonnage  of  all  processed  vegetables.     Larger  areas  of 
all  the  other  leading  items  except  sweet  corn  are  expected. 

Disappearance  of  canned  vegetables  in  1977/78  seems  to  be  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier,     it  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  the  carryover  of 
canned  vegetables  will  be  slightly  larger,  posing  no  particiilarly  serious 
problems  for  most  of  the  10  items  considered.     Tomato  puree  and  possibly 
canned  tomatoes,  would  be  exceptions.     In  addition,  tomato  concentrate 
supplies — catsup,  paste,  and  sauce — are  known  to  be  biardensome.  Total 
canned  vegetable  area  under  contract  is  expected  to  be  nearly  3  percent 
less  this  year. 

Disappearance  of  frozen  vegetables  between  July  1,  1977  and  April  1,  1978 
lagged  a  year  earlier  by  about  million  kilograms.     It  is  likely  that 

higher  prices  have  curbed  movement.     With  a  substantially  larger  supply 
to  begin  with,  it  now  appears  that  the  cartyover  into  1978/79  will  be 
much  larger  than  the  small  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  marketing  period.     Nonetheless,  this  carryover  is  likely  to  be 


within  the  ranere  of  recent  historical  experience.     In  fact,  current 
planting  intentions  for  frozen  vegetable  crops  indicate  an  area 
increase  of  k  percent  this  season. 

The  U.S.  potato  industry  is  concluding  one  of  the  most  difficult 
marketing  seasons  in  recent  history.     Demand  for  the  large  crop  has 
been  sluggish,  and  depressed  prices,  especially  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west, have  been  the  rule.     Transport  problems  made  matters  worse. 
The  supply  of  trucks  available  to  haul  the  crop  was  limited,  partly 
due  to  several  storms. 

The  potato  industry  has  planned  some  area  cuts  already  this  year  with 
the  spring  area  down  slightly,  and  some  further  modest  reductions  are 
planned.     Present  fall  area  intentions  as  reported  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  call  for  U69,000  hectares,  1  percent  less  than  1977.  Growers 
intend  to  reduce  summer  plantings  by  6  percent.     If  these  intentions 
are  carried  out,  the  stage  is  being  set  for  another  year  of  heavy 
supplies.     In  the  West,  where  yields  average  the  highest  in  the  country, 
growers  plan  a  3  percent  increase  in  plantings  this  season. 

Dry  bean  acreage  may  be  6  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  if 
present  plans  are  carried  out.    All  major  States  except  New  York  expect 
to  raise  more.     This  reflects  the  current  reasonably  good  price  pattern, 
and  the  improved  moisture  conditions  in  Michigan,  the  leading  bean 
producer. 

ESCS : CED 

(Charles  W.  Porter) 

U.S.  TOBACCO  TRADE 


Total  unmanufactured  tobacco  exports  were  down  10  percent  during  the 
first  five  months  of  FY-1978  and  current  indications  are  that  this  soft 
demand  will  continue  in  the  near-term.    March-September  '78  shipments 
are  expected  to  be  down  about  15  percent  from  FY-1977*  reflecting  in 
part  the  unusually  heavy  shipments  late  in  FY-1977  in  anticipation  of 
the  dockworkers'  strike.     The  FY-1978  estimate  of  250,000  tons  and 
$1,012,500  is  unchanged. 

B\ilk  smoking  tobacco  exports  continue  their  erratic  pattern  and  are  down 
substantially  from  a  year  earlier.     The  estimate  is  being  maintained 
tintil  a  clearer  trend  emerges. 

Duty-paid  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  October  1977- 
February  1978  period  were  up  6  percent.  The  increase  is  expected  to 
accelerate  during  the  next  seven  months  and  be  up  10  percent  for  the 
year.     The  average  value  of  imports  is  up  12  percent  at  $2.U7  per  kg. 
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U.S.  TOBACCO  SITUATION 


About  the  same  size  crop  is  indicated  this  year,  according  to  the  April  1 
Prospective  Plantings  report.    Tobacco  growers  intend  to  set  382,100 
hectares,  2  percent  less  than  1977.    With  average  growing  conditions, 
the  prospective  tobacco  acreage  indicates  a  crop  about  the  same  as  last 
years  when  harvest  reached  877,330  metric  tons.    The  crop  actually  har- 
vested can  vary  from  this  projection  due  to  weather,  economic  conditions, 
and  availability  of  production  inputs.     During  the  past  5  years  the  spring 
intentions  averaged  about  1  percent  less  than  the  harvested  acreage  of  all 
tobacco  finally  reported.    About  the  same  size  carryover  is  anticipated  so 
the  tobacco  supply  could  remain  close  to  that  in  1977/78. 

Flue- cured  growers  intend  to  set  2  percent  fewer  acres  than  last  season. 
The  effective  poundage  quota  for  flue- cured  tobacco  is  down  1  percent  due 
to  ?2 educed  quota  carryover  from  the  previous  year.    Projecting  average 
yields,  production  could  turn  out  around  the  511,300  metric  tons  harvested 
from  the  1977  crop.    About  the  same  size  carryin  stocks  are  in  prospect, 
so  next  seasons  flue- cured  supply  may  come  close  to  this  seasons  level. 

Burley  growers  may  set  about  4  percent  less  acreage  than  last  year.  The 
basic  poundage  quota  for  burley  tobacco  is  3  percent  less  this  year, 
if^ssuming  an  average  yield,  production  would  total  slightly  below  the  277,700 
metric  tons  marketed  in  the  season  just  ended.     The  indicated  carryover 
would  result  in  a  1978/79  supply  about  the  same  size  as  in  the  current 
marketing  year. 

Increases  in  acreage  are  indicated  for  dark  air  cured  and  cigar  filler  and 
binder  tobaccos.     For  those  kinds,  market  prices  were  higher  for  the  1977 
crop.    Maryland  acreage  may  remain  about  the  same.     Cigar  wrapper  acreage 
may  decline  about  one- seventh  as  manufacturers'  requirements  continue  to 
fall  due  to  the  drop  in  cigar  production.     Fire- cured  acreage  is  off  due 
to  lower  prices  for  the  1977  crop. 

The  proposed  1978  support  levels,  and  comparable  1977  rates  follow: 

KIND  1977  CROP  1978  CROP 

(cents  per  kilo) 


Flue-cured,  t37pes  11-14 

250.9 

266.8 

Burley,  type  31 

258.6 

274.9 

Virginia  fire- cured,  type  21 

175.3 

186.5 

Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- cured  types  22-23 

175.3 

186.5 

Dark  air- cured,  types  35-36 

155.9 

165.8 

Virginia  sun-cured,  type  37 

155.9 

165.8 

Cigar  binder,  types  51-52 

179.0 

190.3 

Cigar  filler  and  binder,  types  42-44,  53-55 

129.2 

137.3 

Puerto  Rican,  type  46 

134.3 

142.6 

ESCS:CED 
(R.  H.  Miller) 


WORLD  SUGAR  AND  TROPICAL  PRODUCTS  SITUATION 


COFFEE  -  The  joint  decision  by  8  "Other  Mild"  coffee  producers  to  with- 
hold coffee  from  the  market,  effective  March  10,  did  little  to  halt  the 
downward  slide  in  green  coffee  prices  during  the  month.     This  was  due 
in  considerable  part  to  Brazil  further  discounting  its  official  coffee 
price  in  an  effort  to  gain  foreign  exchange  and  maintain  its  share  of 
the  world  market.     Based  on  the  ICO  composite  price  (1968  ICA),  green 
coffee  prices  averaged  about  $3.68  per  kilogram  ($1.6?  per  pound)  in 
March,  down  from  $k.21  per  kilogram  ($1.91  per  pound)  in  February  and 
barely  half  comparable  prices  a  year  earlier. 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices,  while  declining  somewhat,  have  yet  to 
fully  reflect  the  current  lower  level  of  green  coffee  prices.  With 
wholesalers  reducing  their  prices  early  in  March  to  slightly  above 
$6.61  per  kilogram  ($3.00  for  a  1-pound  cein  of  roasted  coffee),  average 
retail  prices  in  March  should  be  well  down  from  the  February  average 
price  of  $7.56  per  kilogram  ($3.^3  per  pound)  (basis  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics).     Based  on  current  prices  for  green  coffee,  retail  prices 
in  the  next  few  months  should  decline  substantially  from  present  levels. 

U.S.  imports  of  green  coffee  in  January  and  February  1978  totaled  3.26 
million  bags  of  60  kilograms  each  valued  at  $795  million.     While  imports 
are  seasonally  higher  than  in  the  summer  and  fall  months  of  1977,  the 
total  volume  for  the  first  2  months  of  the  year  is  nearly  500,000  baers 
"less  than  a  year  earlier.     In  view  of  the  steady  decline  in  green  prices 
importers  have  been  generally  cautious  in  buying  as  they  wait  for  the 
market  to  bottom  out.     The  unit  import  value  for  green  coffee  in  Febru- 
ary was  $U.03  per  kilogram  ($1.83  per  pound),  f.o.b.  origin,  compared 
with  $U.10  per  kilogreun  ($1.86  per  pound)  in  January  and  $3.77  per 
kilogram  ($1.71  per  pound)  in  February  1977.     Unit  import  values  peaked 
in  July  1977  at  $5.^0  per  kilogram  ($2.ii5  per  pound),  and  have  trended 
downward  since  that  time. 

SUGAR  -  The  month  of  March  was  relatively  quiet  on  the  world  sugar  front. 
Reports  of  USSR  purchasing  of  EC  sugar  which  had  repeatedly  been  denied' finally 
faded  away.     Prices  hit  their  low  point  of  1978  in  the  latter  part  of  March 

at  I5.U3  cents  per  kilogram  (7.00  U.S.  cent.s  per  pound)  London  daily 
price,  b\ilk  f.o.b.  and  stowed  Caribbean  ports).     Then  at  the  end  of 
the  month  there  was  some  strengthening,  probably  due  to  technical 
adjustments . 

Demand  continued  slack  in  March.     The  United  States  was  well  stocked, 
having  imported  heavily  in  late  1977.     Purchases  by  the  USSR  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  were  far  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Addition- 
ally, Central  American  and  Caribbean  countries  sold  in  order  to  have 
storage  space  for  new  crop  sugar.     Heavy  surpluses  still  overhang  the 
market  and  what  will  happen  to  the  large  EC  stocks  is  still  a  question. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultiire  released  an  estimate  of  world 
sugar  production  on  March  8.     The  estimate  was  for  a  1911 /iQ  crop  of 
90.3  million  metric  tons,  less  than  1  percent  below  its  first  estimate 
of  90.7  million  tons.     Consumption  is  expected  to  be  exceeded  by  about 
h.6  million  tons. 

A  new  organization  known  as  the  World  Sugar  Research  Organization  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  in  London  in  early  March.     Directors  of  leading 
sugar  companies  which  are  responsible  for  manufacturing  or  refining 
about  20  million  tons  of  sugar  per  year  agreed  to  set  up  the  organi- 
zation.    The  object  of  the  new  organization  is  to  promote  research 
being  carried  out  by  regional  groupings  of  sugar  companies. 

COCOA  -  Fueled  by  large  spec\ilative  short-covering  and  the  lifting  of 
hedges  by  the  Ghana  Cocoa  Marketing  Board,  cocoa  futures  prices  moved 
sharply  higher  during  March.    Also  adding  to  the  rise  was  the  dis- 
appointing rate  of  harvesting  in  Ghana,  which  now  indicates  19TT/T8 
production  to  total  only  280,000  tons,  the  lowest  crop  since  the  1958/59 
outturn  of  259»000  tons.     In  addition,  fluctuations  in  world  currency 
exchange  rates  prompted  traders  to  invest  in  commodities,  which  further 
strengthened  cocoa  prices. 

World  cocoa  bean  production  for  1911 /iQ  is  now  estimated  at  1,U62,500 
tons,  8  percent  above  the  I916/II  outturn  of  1,3^8,300  tons.  World 
cocoa  bean  grindings  in  CY  1978  are  forecast  at  1,370,000  tons,  and 
after  adjusting  supplies  for  a  1  percent  loss  in  weight,  a  world  stock 
buildup  of  about  77,000  tons  can  be  expected,  following  an  inventory 
reduction  of  about  355  000  tons  last  year. 

New  York  cocoa  futures  prices  (the  average  of  the  nearest  3  active 
futures  trading  months  on  the  New  York  Cocoa  Exchange)  averaged  $3.39  . 
per  kilogram  ($1.5^  per  pound)  during  March,  compared  with  February 
prices  of  $2.8U  per  kilogram  ($1.29  per  pound),  but  prices  still 
remained  below  the  March  1977  average  of  ^k.Oh  per  kilogram  ($1.83  per 
poTind) . 

VEGETABLE  FIBERS  (Excluding  Cotton)  -  U.S.  imports  of  baler  and  binder 
twines  for  the  first  two  months  of  1978  totaled  15,977  metric  tons 
valued  at  $8.6  million,  compared  with  2^^,203  tons  valued  at  $10.9  million 
for  the  same  period  in  1976.     The  drop  in  volume  of  imports  is  due 
partly  to  above  normal  twine  carryover  inventories  following  the  1977 
hay  harvest.     Importers  apparently  also  are  holding  off  buying  as  twine 
prices  from  supplying  coimtries  point  downward  under  pressure  from 
burdensome  raw  fiber  and  twine  stocks . 

Imports  of  raw  abaca  for  January  and  Februaiy  1978  totaled  2,36^+  tons 
valued  at  $1.2  million,  more  than  double  the  volume  of  imports  for  the 
same  period  in  1977.     These  imports,  which  came  exclusively  from  the 
Philippines  and  Ecuador,  are  used  almost  entirely  in  the  speciality 
papers  industry. 


FAS:FCA:S8cTP  DIV. 


IMPACT  OF  U.S. -JAPAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT  ON  U.S.  FARM  EXPORTS 


The  January  13,  1975  U.S. -Japan  trade  pact  ended  a  year-long  negotiation 
effort  toward  reducing  Japan's  7.4  billion  trade  surplus  with  the  United 
States.    Although  the  United  States  had  a  sizable  surplus  in  its  agricul- 
tural trade  account  with  Japan,  there  were  five  specific  measures  in  the 
agreement  relating  to  agricultural  trade.    These  measures  could  stimulate 
as  much  as  $35-40  million  in  additional  agricultural  imports  to  Japan 
in  1978.    The  United  States  could  take  as  much  as  $25  million  of  the 
total  increase. 

One  of  the  measures  specified  in  the  agreement  was  the  removal  of  quota 
controls  on  12  products,  9  of  which  are  agricultural  but  of  minor  signifi- 
cance.   The  9  amounted  to  about  $12  million  in  trade  in  both  1976  and 
1977  with  the  United  States  supplying  a  negligible  share  in  all  except 
mixed  seasonings  and  canned  pork  products. 

More  important  to  the  United  States  were  three  provisions  that  would 
expand  import  quotas  on  high  quality  beef  (for  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
trade),  fresh  oranges,  and  citrus  juice.    The  United  States  has  been 
more  competitive  in  the  higher  quality  beef,  and  therefore,  in  the 
negotiations  pressed  for  expansion  of  the  high  quality  beef  quota  from 
the  1977  level  of  1,000  metric  tons  to  10,000  metric  tons  in  ensuing 
years.    According  to  the  agreement  both  sides  will  "make  mutual  efforts 
to  exploit  demand  so  that  within  the  hotel  (high  quality  beef)  and 
general  quotas  there  will  be  an  increase  in  importation  by  10,000 
tons  on  a  global  basis  for  the  year  beginning  April  1,  1978."  (The 
Japanese  fiscal  year  covers  the  period  April  1  thru  March  31).  Since 
it  is  still  not  clear  by  how  much  the  high  quality  and  general  quotas 
will  be  expanded  nor  what  proportion  of  the  increase  will  be  high 
quality  beef         it  remains  difficult  to  predict  with  any  certainty 
the  U.S.  share  of  the  total  increase.    The  United  States  can  usually 
count  on  about  80  percent  of  the  high  quality  beef  quota  and  10  per- 
cent of  the  general  quota.     Assuming  that  2,000  metric  tons  of  the 
10,000  metric  ton  increase  is  high  quality  beef  in  FY  1978,  then  the 
United  States  stands  to  increase  the  value  of  its  beef  exports  to 
Japan  by  at  least  $6-7  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations,  the  fresh  orange  quota,  which  stood 
at  15,000  metric  tons  in  1977  and  for  the  last  several  years,  will 
be  increased  to  45,000  metric  tons  with  22,500  metric  tons  to  be 
imported  throughout  the  year  and  22,500  metric  tons  during  the  June- 
August  period.     The  United  States  should  get  much  of  the  increase 
which  could  amount  to  $16  million  in  additional  citrus  exports. 


"y  High  quality  beef  can  also  be  imported  under  the  general  quota. 


A  fourth  measure  expands  the  citrus  juice  quota  from  1,000  metric  tons 
to  4,000  metric  tons  (5:1  concentrate  basis)  with  3,000  metric  tons  of 
orange  juice  and  1,000  metric  tons  of  grapefruit  juice.    The  United 
States  will  compete  with  Brazil  for  the  Increase  In  orange  juice  and 
with  Israel  for  the  Increase  In  grapefruit  juice. 

The  fifth  measure  calls  for  the  formation  of  an  Inter-lndustry  citrus 
group  "to  study  the  present  state  and  future  developments  In  the  citrus 
situation.  Including  juice  blending  and  seasonal  quotas."    The  effort 
of  the  group  could  lead  to  further  expansion  In  fresh  citrus  and  juice 
quotas.    There  has  been  talk  of  blending  the  sweeter  U.S.  orange  juice 
with  Japanese  Mlkan  juice,  which  some  analysts  feel  would  Increase 
demand  for  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  products  simultaneously. 

The  combined  effect  of:     (1)  expanded  Import  quotas  of  high  quality 
beef,  oranges,  and  citrus  juice,  (2)  removal  of  import  quotas  on  9 
agricultural  items,  could  stimulate  as  much  as  $35-40  million  in 
additional  farm  imports  from  all  sources  in  1978.    Depending  on  the 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  fairm  products  in  question  and  the  assumed 
average  price  of  the  products  during  1978,  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
total  could  be  as  much  as  $25  million.    This  compares  with  about  $10.5 
billion  in  total  Japanese  farm  Imports  in  1977  and  a  U.S.  share  of 
$3.9  billion. 


ESCS : FDCD 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  SALES  PROGRAM 
(March  13  -  April  12,  1978) 


PERU  -  Effective  March  l6,  1978  USDA  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
new  $700,000  line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Peru  to  finance  export  sales  of  U.S. 
dairy  breeding  cattle. 

KOREA  -  Effective  March  21,  1978  USDA  announced  CCC  will  consider  an 
extension  of  delivery  period  under  the  $2.5  million  line  of  CCC  Credit 
to  Korea  for  financing  export  sales  of  U.S.  breeding  cattle. 

CYPRUS  -  Effective  March  2U,  1978  USDA  annoxinced  the  establishment  of  a 
new       million  line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Cyprus  to  finance  export  sales  of 
U.S.  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

PORTUGAL  -  Effective  March  2U,  1978  USDA  established  a  new  $100  million 
line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Portugal  to  finance  $Uo  million  for  wheat  and  $60 
million  for  feed  grains. 

POLAND  -  Effective  March  28,  1978  USDA  announced  that  the  $l88  million 
line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Poland  has  been  amended  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  $7  million  of  linseed  oil. 

PERU  -  Effective  March  28,  1978  USDA  extended  the  delivery  period  to 
August  31,  1978,  under  the  $50  million  line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Peru  for 
financing  export  sales  of  U.S.  wheat. 

KOREA  -  Effective  March  31,  1978  USDA  aiinoiuiced  the  establishment  of  a 
new  $125  million  line  of  CCC  Credit  to  Korea  to  finance  export  sales  of 
approximately  i+00,000  bales  of  cotton. 

CCC  EXPORT  CREDIT  INTEREST  RATES  AMENDED  -  Effective  March  2k,  1978 
USDA  announced  increased  interest  rates  for  credit  financing  of  six 
through  twelve  months  under  the  CCC  Export  Credit  Sales  Program.  The 
new  rates  for  six  and  twelve-month  credit  terms  are  8  percent  for 
guarantees  by  a  U.S.  bank  and  9  percent  for  foreign  bank  guarantees. 
Interest  rates  for  thirty-six  months  remain  unchanged. 

Commodities  eligible  for  CCC  export  financing  "are  as  previously  reported. 


OGSM:CEP 

(Mary  McMaster) 


PERUVIAN  FISH  CATCH,  MEAL  MP  OIL  SITUATION 
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653,000  metric  tons  of  fish  destined  for  oil  and  meal  production  were 
caught  off  Peruvian  coasts  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  CY  1978.  This 
sizeable  catch  far  exceeded  expectations  and,  coupled  with  widely 
circulating  rumors  that  anchovies  were  returning  in  large  quantities, 
caused  some  optimism  that  this  year  would  be  the  turning  point  in  Peru's 
dwindling  fishing  industry.     However,  it  soon  became  clear  that  this 
was  not  the  case.     Most  of  the  early  catch  consisted  of  sardines,  and 
their  availability  was  rapidly  dwindling.     Also,  included  in  the  653,000 
ton  catch  were  many  small  anchovies  that  were  not  of  a  size  adequate 
to  yield  optimiim  oil  and  meal  outturn. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  if  Peru  were  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
fishing  for  large  quantities  of  sardines  and  premature  anchovies,  its 
prospects  for  future  catches  would  decline  even  more.     On  February  11, 
the  government  banned  all  fishing  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  current  outlook  for  the  remainder  of  1978  is  not  at  all  promising. 
A  major  EUREKA  exploration  had  been  scheduled  for  March,  but  because 
of  overwhelming  evidence  that  fish  populations  were  not  abundant,  the 
activity  was  cancelled.     The  only  efforts  \indertaken  at  this  time 
include  exploratory  fishing  using  one  cruiser  and  four  small  boats  in 
the  southern  areas.     Reportedly,  similar  operations  will  be  authorized 
later  in  other  fishing  zones. 

In  any  event,  it  is  unlikely  that  major  fishing  activities  will  take 
place  before  midyear,  or  perhaps  even  as  late  as  September.  Official 
forecasts  for  I978  fish  catch  (2  million  MT),  meal  production  (UUO,000 
MT),  oil  production  (80,000  MT)  and  fish  meal  exports  (U00,000  MT) 
remain  unchanged.     However,  according  to  other  sources,  total  catch 
will  be  no  more  than  1.5  million  metric  tons.     In  this  case,  the 
supply  of  meal  for  domestic  consumption  and  export^and  oil  for  domestic 
consumption  will  be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  following  table  shows  fish  catch,  oil  and  meal  production,  and 
stocks  through  March  17,  1978. 


M.T. 


Fish  catch 

Fish  meal  production 
Fish  oil  production 
Fish  meal  stocks 
Fish  oil  stocks 


653,01+9  1/ 


150,^20 
23,098 

162,000 
28,063 


1/  Through  February  10,  1978. 
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1972 /T^  AVERAGE  PER  CAPITA  WORLD  SUPPLY  FISH  MP 


FISHERY  PRODUCTS  IN  KILOGRAMS 


World  13.1 


Economic  Glass  I 

North  America  15 •! 

Western  Europe  19.1 

EEC  l6.2 

Other  Western  European  Coiintries  26.1 

Oceania  ik.h 


Economic  Class  II 


Africa 

8.2 

North-Western  Africa 

3.9 

Western  Africa 

10.8 

Central  Africa 

10.5 

Eastern  Africa 

6.0 

Latin  America 

T.T 

Central  America 

U.2 

South  America 

7.9 

Near  East  in  Africa 

2.7 

Near  East  in  Asia 

3.2 

Asia  and  Far  East 

8.1 

East  and  S.E.  Asia 

19.2 

Economic  Class  III 

USSR  &  Eastern  Europe  22.1 

The  above  data  was  compiled  from  FAO  (still  unpublished)  supply/ 
balance  sheets.     Amounts  are  in  liveweight  equivalent. 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (D.  Lumley) 
SOURCE :  FAO 
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NEW  FRENCH  COMMITTEE  ON  FOOD  POLICY 


A  new  cabinet  level  committee  on  food  policy  has  been  created  in 
Paris.     Established  vithin  the  Ministry  of  Agricultirre ,  it  is 
called  the  International  Group  for  Food  Policy.     Its  mission  is 
to  coordinate  and  animate  food  policies. 

The  committee  will  be  responsible  for  A)  the  development  of  a 
food  policy,  B)  the  promotion  of  the  sanitary  and  nutritional 
value  of  food  products,  C)  consumer  information,  and  D)  the 
distribution  of  available  food  resources. 

The  Group  will  deal  with  actions  such  as  l)  the  withdrawal  of 
product  surpluses,  2)  the  allotment  of  food  resources,  3)  the 
development  of  research  on  new  technologies  or  health  problems, 
h)  the  development  of  studies  on  agricxiltural  production  linked 
to  consumers'  expectations,  5)  the  needs  of  processors,  and  6) 
the  launching  of  promotion  campaigns  on  the  quality  of  food 
products. 

Created  at  the  decision-making  level,  the  committee  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  13  ministries — Agriculture,  Finance  and 
Health,  Consumption,  Foreign  Affairs,  Defense,  Education, 
Industry,  Commerce,  External  Trade,  Universities,  Research  and 
Transportation.     It  is  chaired  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
For  the  first  time,  consumer  concerns  will  be  widely  considered 
as  the  group  will  deal  mostly  with  quality  and  research  problems, 
dissemination  of  information  to  consumers,  and  marketing  patterns. 
Farmers  appear  to  be  losing  ground  as  the  new  French  food  policy 
envelopes  the  new  areas  of  consumer  and  industry  interests. 


FAS:FCA:SPD  (D.  Luraley) 
SOURCE:     Ag  Attache 


FERTILIZERS 


The  world  market  for  nitrogenous,  phosphatic  and  potassic  fertilizers, 
continues  to  be  active,  and  prices  firmed  in  January  and  February. 
The  sharpest  rise  has  been  in  the  price  for  ammonium  sulphate,  which 
in  January  was  twice  that  of  a  year  ago  because  of  a  tightening  of 
supply.     Prices  for  diaramonium  phosphate  and  triple  superphosphate 
have  strengthened.     Recent  announcements    by  United  States  exporters 
indicate  a  further  rise  of  from  5  to  10  percent  on  orders  for  prompt 
delivery.     Increased  export  sales  and  a  k  percent  increase  on  March  T 
in  the  internal  freight  rate  for  muriate  of  potash  in  Canada  could 
also  influence  prices  for  this  product.    A  further  increase  in  freight 
rates  of  9  to  10  percent  on  1  July  has  been  requested  by  the  Canadian 
railways . 


1977  1978 
Jan.  Jan. 


$U.S.  per  ton 
Urea  (bagged)  f.o.b.  West 

Europe  110-120  135-liiO 

Ammoniiam  Siaphate  f.o.b. 

Japan   35-^0  70-75 

Diammonium  Phosphate  f.o.b. 

U.S.  Gulf  125-135  133-138 

Triple  Superphosphate  f.o.b. 

U.S.  Gulf   90-100  92-98 

Potassium  Chloride  (Muriate) 

f.o.b.  Vancouver....   50-55  52-55 


FJ\.S  : FCA :  SPD  (D.  Lumley) 
SOURCE:  FAO 

USSR:     1977  FERTILIZER  USE  BY  CROP 

KGS/HA  Fertilized  Area  as 

•^^OP                                 (Active  Ingredient)  percent  of  sown  area 

All  crops                                      71  55 

Grain  (Excluding  corn)                1^8  52 

Cotton                                             395  99. 1; 

Sugarbeets                                   I+69  99.5 


FAS: FCA: SPD 
SOURCE:     Ag  Attache 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZER  DELIVERIES  IN  19  STATES,  1976-78 
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SOURCE:  ECONOMICS,   STATISTICS,  &  COOPERATIVES  SERVICE 


ESTIMATED  OR  CURRENT  SHIPPING  RATES  FOR  GRAIN 
FOR  U.S.GULF  PORTS  TO  VARIOUS  DESTINATIONS 
(FOR  VESSELS  LOADING  SIX  WEEKS  AHEAD) 


FAS:FCA:SPD  Japan:  Vessels  carrying  up  to  20,000  Long  Tons 

SOURCE:  0§9M  06BAH  TRANSPORTATION  DIVISION 


U.S. GRAIN;  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  RAIL  CAR  LOADINGS 
AND  CAR  SHORTAGES  1976-1978, 


X 


Average  Weekly 
Car  Shortage 


10 


.5 


19J6_ 


1927, 


19 


78 


FAS;FCA:SPD 
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RECENT  TRENDS  IN  EXCHANGE  RATES  OF  SIX  MAJOR  CURRENCIES 
AGAINST  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 


(As  percent  of  pre-Smithsonlan  exchange  rate) 
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RECENT  CHMGES  IN  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  VALUES  OF  THE  U.S.  DOLLAR 


Since  September,  1977 »  the  sharp  declines  of  the  U.S.  dollar  against 
the  German  mark,  the  Japanese  yen,  and  several  other  major  currencies 
have  been  well  publicized.     In  all,  the  dollar  declined  in  value 
against  Ut  foreign  currencies  between  September  30,  1977,  and  Febru- 
ary 28,  1978  (the  latest  date  for  which  comprehensive  data  are  avail- 
able).    Other  factors  aside,  these  declines  in  effect  increased  the 
"dollar-equivalent"  income  of  foreign  nationals  and  thus  tend  to 
expand  agricultural  exports  and  improve  U.S.  farm  income.    Not  so  well 
publicized  is  that  during  this  period  the  dollar  remained  virtually 
or  absolutely  unchanged  against  37  currencies.     Also,  the  dollar 
actually  appreciated  against  11  currencies.    Based  on  CY  IQ76  data, 
the  "no-devaluation"  countries  took  only  about  30  percent  of  all  U.S. 
commercial  agricultural  exports  to  non-Communist  countries  (by-and- 
large,  the  only  exports  affected  by  currency  realignments).  Neverthe- 
less, a  fairly  great  potential  market  exists  in  them.     They  contain  an 
estimated  977  million  people  and  earn  roughly  one-rfourth  of  the  income 
of  the  non-Communist  world. 

Furthermore,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nearly  $12.9  billion  of 
commercial  exports  to  non-Communist  countries  where  the  dollar  has 
declined  is  not  free  to  benefit  from  dollar  devaluation.    Nearly  $2.5 
billion  of  these  exports  were  products  subject  to  the  Common  Market's 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP) — a  system  which  nullifies  the  effects 
of  dollar  devaluation  for  commodities  covered  by  the  CAP.     In  addition, 
no  less  than  $i+80  million  of  other  U.S.  farm  exports  are  subject  to 
trade  barriers  in  other  countries  that  nullify  the  effects  of  dollar 
devaluation.     Thus  only  about  $9-9  billion,  or  about  U5  percent  of  all 
agricultural  exports  (commercial  and  non-commercial)  to  all  destinations 
(Commvinist  and  non-Communist),  are  subject  to  the  effects  of  dollar 
devaluation. 

The  following  data  for  CY  1976  reflect,  in  summary  form,  the  factors 
that  diminish  the  significance  of  dollar  devaluation: 

Million 


Total  agricultural  exports  !_/  $22,227 
Less 

Non-commercial  exports  1,399 
Exports  to  Communist  countries 

Exports  to  "no-devaluation"  countries  2/  5,531 

Exports  subject  to  the  EEC's,  CAP  2,U86 

Exports  subject  to  other  NTB's  ^78 
Equals 

Exports  subject  to  dollar  devaluation  $  9»919 


1/  Excludes  $769  million  of  exports  to  \inknown  destinations  and 

"data-deficient"  nations. 
2_/  Commercial  exports  only. 

FAS : FCA : SPD 
(0.  H.  Goolsby) 


FOREWORD 


1.  The  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  provides  up-to-date  information 
on  changes  in  the  domestic  and  external  economic  activities  of  the  major  non- 
Communist  developed  countries.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  Economic  Indicators 
Weekly  Revievi'  is  updated  from  press  ticker  and  Embassy  reporting,  so  that  the 
results  are  made  available  to  the  reader  weeks — or  sometimes  months — before  receipt 
of  official  statistical  publications.  US  data  are  provided  by  US  government  agencies. 

2.  Source  notes  for  the  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  are  revised  every 
few  months.  The  most  recent  date  of  publication  of  source  notes  is  16  February  1978. 
Comments  and  queries  regarding  the  Economic  Indicators  Weekly  Review  are 
welcomed. 


BIG  SIX  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES'  COMPOSITE  INDICATORS 

Industrial  Production  INDEX:  1970=100,  seasonally  adjusted 

Semilogarithmic  Scale 


140 


Consumer  Price  Inflation 


Percent,  seasonally  adjusted,  annual  rate 


Note:  Three-month  average  compared  with  previous  three  months. 


Trade  Balance 


Billion  US  $,  f.o.b.,  seasonally  adjusted 


4.0 


-3.0 


Note:  Five-month  weighted  moving  average 
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Production 
Big  Six 
United  States 


DEC  77 

DcC  77 


Consumer  Prices 

Big  Six  JAN  78 

United  States        JAN  78 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
Percent  Change      GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 

1  Year   3  Months 
1970       Earlier  Earlier^ 


LATEST  from  Previous 
MONTH  Month 


0.3 

0.2 


0.1 

0.8 


2.9 

3.5 


9.3 

6.5 


0.9 

4  9 


7.2 

6.8 


5.1 


4.0 

5.8 


LATEST  MONTH       1  Year  Earlier 


Unemployment  Rate 
Big  Five 
United  States 


JAN  78 
JAN  78 


4.2 

6.3 


4.0 

7.4 


3  Months 
Earlier 


4.3 
6.8 


LATEST  MILLION  CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  $) 
MONTH  US  S  1977  1976  Change 


Trade  Balance 

Big  Six  JAN  78 

United  States 


2,650         36.783       15,821  20,962 


^Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months,  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rate. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION    index:  1970  =  100,  seasonally  adjusted 

United  States  Semilogarithmic  Scale 


140 


130 


Japan 


West  Germany 


130 

120 

-  

110 

113 

France 


140 
130 

An 

^121 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
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Italy 


140 
130 

j\Ai  \  y 

115 

: 

r 

Canada 

130 

^    ^^^^^ 

120 


123 


110 


JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


APR      JUL  OCT 

1978 


LATEST 
MONTH 


Percent 
Change 

from 
Previous 
Month 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Eartierl 


LATEST 
MONTH 


Percent 
Change 

from 
Previous 

Month 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


1970 


1  Year 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Earherl 


United  States 

FEB  76 

0.4 

3.4 

4.5 

0.7 

Japari 

FEB  78 

-0.2 

4.2 

6.2 

13.8 

West  Germany 

DEC  77 

1.7 

2.4 

2.6 

4.7 

France 

JAN  78 

3.3 

3.2 

-1.6 

4.4 

United  Kingdom  -0.4 
Italy  JAN  78  4.5 

Canada  DEC  77  0.2 


0.4 

-2.5 

-0.6 

3.3 

-3.5 

25.5 

3.9 

3.6 

2.9 

^Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE 

United  States 


PERCENT 


France 


3 

4 
3 

2 

 1.9- 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
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lUnited  Kingdom 


 2.5  - 

Italy  (quarterly) 


■   A  labor  force  survey  based  on  new  definitions  of  economic  activity  sharply  raised  the  official  estimate  of  Italian  unemployment  in  first  quarter  1977  Data  for  earlier  periods  thus  are  not  comparable 


Italian  data  are  not  seasonally  adjusted. 

Canada 


JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 

THOUSANDS  OF  PERSONS  UNEMPLOYED 


LATEST 

MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

LATEST  MONTH 

1  Year 
Earlier 

3  Months 
Earlier 

United  States 

FEB  78 

6.090 

7,i&3 

6,8  18 

United  Kingdom 

1  ,4uO 

1  :6^  i 

1 ,428 

Japan 

JAN  78 

1.130 

1,000 

1,060 

Italy 

1.520 

West  Germany 

FEB  78 

1,022 

1.007 

1.031 

Canada 

JAN  78  891 

780 

France 

FEB  78 

1.042 

998 

1.065 

NOTE  Data  are  seasonally  adjusted  Unemployment  rates  for  France  are  estimated    The  rates  shown  for  Japan  and  Canada  are 

roughly  comparable  to  US  rates     For  1975-78.  the  rates  for  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  increased  by  5  percent  and 
15  percent  respectively,  and  those  for  West  Germany  decreased  by  20  percent  to  be  roughly  comparable  with  US  rates.  Beginning  in 
1977,  Italian  rates  should  be  decreased  by  50  percent  to  be  roughly  comparable  to  US  rates. 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INFLATION 

United  States 


Percent,  seasonally  adjusted, 
annual  rate^ 


West  Germany 


15 

1 
i 

10 

5  ^"^^ 

1 

i 

3.1 

France 


15 

10  — 

4.3 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN     APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL     OCT      JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 


1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 

■^Three-month  average  compared  with  previous  three  months- 
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United  Kingdom 


Italy 


1  1.7 


5  

4.2 


Canada 

15 


JAN      APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT     JAN      APR      JUL  OCT 

1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


Percent 
Change 
from 

LATEST  Previous 
MONTH  Month 

United  States  FEB  78  0.4 

Japan  FEB  78  0.7 

West  Germany  MAR  78  0.3 

France  JAN  78  0.3 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


1970 

6.5 
9.9 
5.3 
8.9 


1  Year  3  Months 
Earlier  Earlier^ 


6.4 

4.2 
3.0 
9.2 


2.8 
6.7 


LATEST 
MONTH 

United  Kingdom  FEB  78 
Italy  FEB  78 

Canada  JAN  78 


Percent 
Change 

from 
Previous 
Month 

0.6 
0.5 
0.5 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL 
GROWTH  RATE  SINCE 


1970         1  Year       3  Months 
Earlier  Earlier^ 


13.4 
13.1 
7.5 


9.5 
13.1 
9.0 


6.1 
11.7 
9.8 


575692  4-78 

> 

'Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months,  seasonally  adjusted  at  annual  rate. 
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GNP  ' 

RETAIL  SALES 

1 

Constant  Market  Prices 

Constant 

Prices 

Average 

Averoge 

Annual  Growth  Rote 

Since 

Annual 

Growth  Rate  Since 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

latest 

]  Year 

Previous 

Latest 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

Quarter 

Quarter 

1970 

Earlier 

Quarter 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier ' 

United  States 

77  IV 

1.0 

3.3 

5.7 

4.2 

United  States 

Jan  78 

-3.7 

2.8 

1.6 

5.9 

Japan 

77  IV 

1.0 

5.4 

5.3 

4.2 

Japan 

Sep  77 

-4.2 

9.3 

4.1 

0.7 

West  Germany 

77  IV 

1.3 

2.5 

1.9 

5.3 

West  Germany 

Jan  78 

1.7 

2.6 

3.4 

5.8 

France 

77  III 

0.2 

3.7 

2.3 

0.9 

France 

Nov  77 

6.7 

—  0.6 

—  3.0 

—  12.0 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

-0.4 

1.6 

-0.6 

-  1.4 

United  Kingdom 

Feb  78 

1.8 

1 .0 

2.7 

10.1 

Italy 

77  III 

-2.7 

2.3 

-  1.2 

-  10.3 

Italy 

Oct  77 

-6.8 

1.9 

-4.0 

-11.1 

Canada 

77  IV 

0.8 

A  A 
4.0 

3.4 

Canada 

Nov  77 

1.1 

4.4 

2.7 

8.7 

'  SeosonaHy  adjusted. 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average 

for  previous  3  months. 

FIXED  INVESTMENT  ' 

WAGES 

IN  MANUFACTURING  ' 

Non-residential 

constant  prices 

Annual 

Average 
Growlh  Rate  Since 

Average 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Annual 

Growth  Rate  Since 

Latest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Percent 

Change 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier  ' 

feriod 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

Previous 

Quarter 

Quarter 

1970 

Earlier 

Quarter 

United  States 

Jan  78 

1.0 

7.6 

8.2 

7.9 

United  States 

77  IV 

2.0 

2.3 

9.4 

8.4 

Japan 

Dec  77 

-3.1 

16.3 

6.3 

9.8 

Japan 

77  IV 

1.2 

1.1 

0.7 

4.9 

West  Germany 

77  IV 

-2.4 

8.7 

4.6 

-9.2 

West  Germany 

77  IV 

1.6 

0.8 

2.8 

6.7 

France 

77  IV 

3.1 

14.1 

12.0 

12.9 

France 

77  III 

0.7 

3.4 

-0.7 

-2.7 

United  Kingdom 

Jan  78 

0.5 

14.7 

3.3 

2.7 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

1.0 

1.8 

2.8 

4.2 

Italy 

Dec  77 

0 

20.5 

23.5 

13.9 

Italy 

77  III 

-  12.5 

0.4 

-  10.2 

-41.4 

Canada 

Dec  77 

0.8 

11.2 

10.5 

7.4 

Canada 

77  IV 

3.7 

5.0 

-7.5 

-  14.1 

'  Hourly  earnings  (seasonally  odjusted)  for  the  United  States,  Japan, 

□nd  Canada;  hourly  wage 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

rates  tor  others.  West 
'  Average  for  latest 

German  and  Frer>ch  data  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  quarter. 
3  months  compared  v/ith  that  for  previous  3  months. 

MONEY  MARKET  RATES 

Percent 

Rate  of  interest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

1  Month 

Representativ 

B  rates 

Latest 

Dote 

Eorlier 

Eorlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Commercial  paper 

Apr  5 

6.80 

4.75 

6.85 

6.75 

Japan 

Call 

money 

Apr  7 

4.12 

6.50 

4.75 

5.00 

West  Germany 

Interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Apr  5 

3.52 

4.58 

3.54 

3.44 

France 

Call 

money 

Apr  7 

8.62 

9.25 

8.88 

10.50 

United  Kingdom 

Sterling  interbank  loans  (3  months) 

Apr  5 

6.73 

8.94 

6.14 

6.99 

Canada 

Finance  paper 

Apr  5 

7.78 

7.50 

7.09 

7.17 

Eurodollars 

Three-month  deposits 

Apr  5 

7.40 

5.18 

7.26 

7.30 
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EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


Pefcent  Change 


Latest 

from  Provious 

3  Months 

lotnt 

from  Previous 

1  Yeor 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Dec  77 

1.1 

9.3 

3.0 

6.2 

United  States 

Dec  77 

1.1 

9.3 

3.0 

6.2 

Japan 

Jan  78 

-0.7 

11.0 

11.9 

20.0 

Japan 

Jan  78 

-0.8 

5.3 

-7.3 

-4.2 

West  Germany 

Dec  77 

6.3 

12.1 

11.9 

49.6 

West  Germany 

Dec  77 

2.1 

4.4 

1.0 

10.2 

France 

Nov  77 

-0.5 

11.0 

9.0 

-3.8 

France 

Nov  77 

-0.7 

9.0 

6.1 

-7.0 

United  Kingdom 

Feb  78 

-0.2 

12.1 

22.7 

33.8 

United  Kingdom 

Feb  78 

-0.4 

15.3 

8.2 

3.6 

Italy 

Oct  77 

-0.6 

10.9 

12.7 

0.2 

Italy 

Oct  77 

-0.9 

16.3 

16.0 

-0.7 

Canada 

Nov  77 

-0.5 

8.4 

-3.5 

-23.0 

Canada 

Nov  77 

0.5 

9.3 

8.6 

-  12.7 

EXPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Change 


IMPORT  PRICES 

National  Currency 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


Percent  Chonge 

Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

United  States 

Dec  77 

-  1.6 

12.6 

6.1 

-3.3 

Japan 

Jon  78 

-2.4 

7.6 

-  18.2 

-33.4 

West  Germany 

Dec  77 

-  1.2 

3.8 

-  1.8 

-4.1 

France 

Nov  77 

-0.3 

9.8 

4.7 

-5.3 

United  Kingdom 

Feb  78 

0.3 

17.7 

1.6 

-5.4 

Italy 

Oct  77 

-4.3 

19.8 

10.9 

-3.0 

Canada 

Nov  77 

0.6 

8.7 

15.2 

-7.3 

1  Y*<r 

Eoriiar 

3  Months 
Earlier 

End  of 

Bilion  US  i 

Jun  1970 

United  States 

Jan  78 

19.5 

14.5 

18.7 

19.0 

Japan 

Mar  78 

29.2 

4.1 

17.0 

22.8 

West  Germany 

Jan  78 

40.7 

8.8 

34.4 

35.7 

France 

Oct  77 

10.1 

4.4 

9.6 

9.9 

United  Kingdom 

Jan  78 

21.4 

2.8 

7.3 

20.4 

Italy 

Jan  78 

11.4 

4.7 

6.7 

11.1 

Canada 

Feb  78 

3.7 

4.3 

5.3 

4.2 

CURRENT  ACCOUNT  BALANCE 


Cumulotive  (Million  US  S) 


BASIC  BALANCE  ' 

Current  and  Long-Term-Capital  Transactions 


Cumulotive  (Million  US  $) 


Latest 

Latest 

Period 

Million  US  S 

1977 

1976 

Change 

Period 

Million  US  S 

1977 

1976 

Chonge 

United  States ' 

77  III 

-4,302 

-  13,064 

-48 

-  13,016 

United  States 

No  longer  published  ' 

Japan 

Feb  78 

1,801 

11,112 

3,680 

7,432 

Japan 

Feb  78 

1,963 

7,876 

2,696 

5,180 

West  Germany 

Feb  78 

240 

3,584 

2,659 

926 

West  Germany 

Feb  78 

528 

-  1,648 

2,472 

-4,120 

France 

77  IV 

136 

-3,179 

-5,721 

2,541 

France 

77  IV 

149 

-3,218 

-6,842 

3,624 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

916 

-691 

-  1,539 

848 

United  Kingdom 

77  III 

2,238 

3,995 

-1,585 

5,581 

Italy 

77  III 

2,390 

1,629 

-  2,028 

3,657 

Italy 

77  III 

2,520 

2,128 

-2,083 

4,211 

Canada 

77  III 

-  1,150 

-4,106 

-3,215 

-890 

Canada 

77  III 

346 

-446 

3,239 

-  3,684 

'  Converted  to  US  doMors  ot  the  current  morket  rates  of  exchange. 
'  SeoKKKiIfy  odjusted. 


'  Converted  to  US  dollcvs  at  the  current  market  rotes  of  exchange. 
'  As  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Presentation  of  Balance  of  Payments 
Statistics,  the  Department  of  Commerce  r>o  longer  publishes  o  basic  bolofKe. 


EXCHANGE  RATES 

Spot  Rote 
As  of  7  Apr  78 


Percent  Char^  from 


TRADE-WEIGHTED  EXCHANGE  RATES  < 

As  of  7  Apr  78 

Percent  Chonge  from 


US  $ 
Per  Unit 


1  Yeor 
Earlier 


3  Months 
Eorlier 


Japan  (yen) 

0.0046 

19.96 

26.20 

9.85 

West  Germany 

0.4959 

40.05 

18.63 

5.83 

(Deutsche  mark) 

France  (franc) 

0.2197 

-0.31 

9.23 

3.95 

United  Kingdom 

1.8742 

-23.84 

9.00 

-2.79 

(pound  sterling) 

Italy  (lira) 

0.0012 

-  33.62 

4.26 

2.71 

Canada  (dollar) 

0.8770 

-  12.10 

-7.56 

-3.88 

31  Mar  78 
1.92 
0.10 

0.30 

0.66 
0 

-0.49 


1  Year 

3  Months 

19  Mar  73 

Earlier 

Earlier 

31   Mar  78 

United  States 

0.35 

-5.65 

-  1.63 

-0.23 

Japan 

24.32 

23.37 

9.38 

1.93 

West  Germany 

32.91 

8.18 

2.15 

0.15 

France 

-  10.03 

-2.32 

0.07 

0.30 

United  Kingdom 

-29.34 

1.56 

-5.71 

0.76 

Italy 

-42.15 

-6.48 

-  1.02 

-0.04 

Canada 

-  12.30 

-  10.04 

-4.65 

-0.62 

'  Weighting  is  bosed  on  eoch  listed  country's  trode  with  16  other  industrialized  countries  to 
reflect  the  competitive  impact  of  exchortge  rote  variations  omong  tt>e  mojor  currencies. 
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Developed  Countries:  Direction  of  Trade  ' 


Billion  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.) 


Imports  from  (c.i.f.) 


UNITED  STATES 

1975   

1976   

1st  Qtr  .  .  . 
2d  Qtr  .  .  . 
3d  Qtr  .  .  . 
4th  Qtr   .  .  . 

1977   

1st  Qtr  .  .  . 
2d  Qtr  .  .  . 
3d  Qtr  .  .  . 
4th  Qtr   .  .  . 

JAPAN 


1977 


WEST  GERMANY 


1977 


FRANCE 


1977 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


Big 

Other 

Com- 

Big 

Other 

Com- 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC 

munist 

Other 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC 

munist 

Other 

107.65 

46.94 

16.25 

10.77 

3.37 

29.82 

103.42 

49.81 

8.83 

18.70 

0.98 

25.08 

1 15.01 

51.30 

17.68 

12.57 

3.64 

29.44 

129.57 

60.39 

9.75 

27.17 

1.16 

31.09 

27.37 

12.18 

4.11 

2.75 

1.08 

7.24 

29.34 

13.72 

2.40 

6.07 

0.27 

6.88 

29.69 

13.38 

4.51 

3.11 

1.01 

7.51 

31.65 

15.36 

2.41 

6.07 

0.28 

7.54 

27.43 

11.94 

4.09 

3.11 

0.78 

7.42 

33.74 

15.24 

2.40 

7.55 

0.31 

8.24 

30.52 

13.79 

4.97 

3.60 

0.76 

7.26 

34.84 

16.07 

2.55 

7.48 

0.30 

8.44 

120.17 

53.92 

18.53 

14.03 

2.72 

30.97 

156.70 

70.48 

11.08 

35.44 

1.22 

38.48 

29.46 

13.75 

4.73 

3.14 

0.86 

6.98 

37.37 

16.07 

2.76 

8.97 

0.30 

9.27 

31.67 

14.39 

4.81 

3.69 

0.71 

8.07 

40.45 

18.14 

2.77 

9.31 

0.35 

9.88 

28.75 

12.23 

4.39 

3.58 

0.47 

8.08 

39.50 

17.73 

2.78 

8.92 

0.32 

9.75 

30.29 

13.55 

4.60 

3.62 

0.68 

7.84 

39.38 

18.54 

2.77 

8.24 

0.25 

9.58 

1975 

55.73 

16.56 

6.07 

8.42 

5.16 

15.87 

57.85 

16.93 

6.08 

19.40 

3.36 

12.05 

1976 

67.32 

22.61 

8.59 

9.27 

4.93 

17.84 

64.89 

17.58 

7.78 

21.88 

2.91 

14.72 

1st 

Qtr   , 

14.44 

4.89 

1.83 

1.87 

1.28 

3.76 

14.84 

4.09 

1.70 

5.22 

0.67 

3.16 

2d 

Qtr   

16.42 

5.46 

2.09 

2.27 

1.32 

4.39 

15.89 

4.35 

1.95 

5.40 

0.66 

3.54 

3d 

Qtr   , 

17.54 

5.95 

2.27 

2.47 

1.09 

4.52 

16.81 

4.51 

2.14 

5.41 

0.74 

4.01 

4th 

Qtr   

18.92 

6.30 

2.40 

2.66 

1.24 

5.17 

17.34 

4.62 

2.00 

5.86 

0.84 

4.01 

1st  Qtr   

17.89 

5.89 

2.45 

2.46 

1.36 

5.73 

17.44 

4.72 

1.84 

6.24 

0.79 

3.85 

2d  Qtr   

19.73 

6.73 

2.41 

2.91 

1.19 

6.49 

17.88 

4.88 

2.10 

5.74 

0.86 

4.30 

3d  Qtr   

20.63 

7.40 

2.47 

3.05 

1.33 

6.38 

17.63 

4.68 

1.84 

5.88 

0.84 

4.39 

Oct  &  Nov    .  .  . 

14.26 

4.93 

1.56 

2.21 

0.94 

4.62 

11.98 

3.00 

1.36 

4.17 

0.59 

2.86 

1975 

91.70 

28.33 

36.44 

6.78 

8.81 

11.05 

76.28 

27.09 

27.78 

8.24 

4.87 

8.21 

1976 

103.63 

33.44 

41.86 

8.25 

8.72 

11.04 

89.68 

31.28 

32.64 

9.73 

5.93 

10.01 

1st 

Qtr   

23.79 

7.92 

9.54 

1.71 

2.09 

2.47 

20.49 

7.13 

7.59 

2.19 

1.33 

2.23 

2d 

Qtr   

24.96 

8.21 

10.12 

1.84 

2.08 

2.64 

21.94 

7.70 

8.13 

2.22 

1.43 

2.42 

3d 

Qtr   

25.53 

8.00 

10.28 

2.24 

2.13 

2.78 

22.14 

7.56 

7.89 

2.57 

1.49 

2.58 

4th 

Qtr   

29.35 

9.31 

11.92 

2.46 

2.42 

3.15 

25.12 

8.88 

9.03 

2.73 

1.67 

2.78 

1st  Qtr   

28.19 

9.28 

11.62 

2.31 

2.11 

2.87 

24.45 

8.46 

8.85 

2.58 

1.42 

3.14 

2d  Qtr   

29.20 

9.59 

11.79 

2.69 

2.07 

3.06 

25.21 

9.09 

9.04 

2.43 

1.54 

3.11 

3d  Qtr   

28.75 

9.20 

11.45 

2.71 

2.26 

3.13 

25.27 

8.99 

8.97 

2.54 

1.65 

3.12 

Oct  &  Nov    .  .  . 

21.32 

7.13 

8.65 

1.90 

1.24 

2.40 

17.85 

6.35 

6.79 

1.65 

0.96 

2.10 

1975 

52.87 

20.00 

15.50 

4.90 

3.13 

8.61 

53.99 

23.04 

14.33 

9.43 

1.94 

5.21 

1976 

57.05 

22.49 

16.15 

5.08 

3.23 

8.75 

64.38 

27.81 

16.93 

11.36 

2.24 

6.01 

1st 

Qtr   

13.97 

5.52 

3.93 

1.24 

0.84 

2.08 

15.52 

6.57 

4.16 

2.82 

0.56 

1.42 

2d 

Qtr   

15.02 

5.91 

4.41 

1.22 

0.98 

2.23 

16.19 

7.15 

4.33 

2.61 

0.55 

1.53 

3d 

Qtr   

12.81 

4.97 

3.49 

1.29 

0.67 

2.09 

14.97 

6.49 

3.77 

2.75 

0.55 

1.41 

4th 

Qtr   

15.26 

6.08 

4.33 

1.33 

0.75 

2.35 

17.70 

7.60 

4.68 

3.19 

0.58 

1.65 

1st  Qtr   

15.68 

6.25 

4.55 

1.39 

0.75 

2.74 

17.89 

7.50 

4.84 

3.06 

0.52 

1.97 

2d  Qtr   

16.69 

6.60 

4.79 

1.57 

0.83 

2.90 

17.96 

7.84 

4.71 

2.65 

0.61 

2.15 

3d  Qtr   

14.75 

6.02 

4.08 

1.32 

0.67 

2.66 

16.14 

6.99 

3.85 

2.87 

0.62 

1.81 

Oct  &  Nov    .  .  . 

1 1 .45 

4.60 

3.13 

0.99 

0.41 

2.32 

12.11 

5.25 

3.12 

2.10 

0.46 

1.18 

1975 

44.03 

12.55 

16.59 

4.55 

1.56 

8.64 

53.35 

18.47 

18.52 

6.91 

1.68 

7.67 

1976 

46.12 

14.03 

17.53 

5.13 

1.39 

7.92 

55.56 

19.66 

18.81 

7.29 

2.08 

7.65 

1st 

Qtr   

11.60 

3.41 

4.37 

1.24 

0.38 

2.17 

13.50 

4.69 

4.64 

1.82 

0.49 

1.83 

2d 

Qtr   

11.46 

3.53 

4.32 

1.26 

0.37 

1.95 

13.96 

5.04 

4.57 

1.74 

0.56 

2.03 

3d 

Qtr   

11.03 

3.43 

4.11 

1.26 

0.32 

1.87 

13.69 

4.75 

4.54 

1.89 

0.51 

1.98 

4th 

Qtr   

12.03 

3.64 

4.74 

1.38 

0.31 

1.93 

14.41 

5.17 

5.06 

1.84 

0.51 

1.81 
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Developed  Counfriest  Direction  of  Trade  ' 
(Continued) 


Billion  US  $ 


Exports  to  (f.o.b.) 


Imports  from  (c.i.f/ 


World 


Big 
Seven 


Other 
OECD 


OPEC 


UNITED  KINGDOM 
(Continued) 

1977    57.44  16.99  22.56  6.79 

Isf  Qtr    13.14  4.02  5.16  1.52 

2d  Qtr    14.35  4.20  5.72  1.69 

3d  Qtr    14.59  4.47  5.55  1.75 

4th  Qtr    15.36  4.30  6.13  1.83 

ITALY 

1975    34.82  15.61  7.86  3.72 

1976    36.96  17.41  8.69  4.23 

1st  Qtr    8.01  3.80  1.86  0.83 

2d  Qtr    8.85  4.22  2.09  0.97 

3d  Qtr    9.45  4.51  2.22  1.07 

4th  Qtr    10.65  4.88  2.53  1.36 

1977 

1st  Qtr    9.80  4.56  2.30  1.26 

2d  Qtr    11.47  5.33  2.61  1.51 

3d  Qtr    10.93  5.01  2.51  1.41 

Oct    3.72  1.76  0.81  0.48 

CANADA 

1975    33.84  26.30  1.73  0.71 

1976    40.18  32.01  2.03  0.81 

1st  Qtr    9.18  7.39  0.43  0.47 

2d  Qtr    10.75  8.61  0.50  0.18 

3d  Qtr    9.94  7.74  0.56  0.20 

4th  Qtr    10.31  8.27  0.55  0.26 

1977 

1st  Qtr    10.35  8.37  0.53  0.23 

2d  Qtr    11.34  9.23  0.54  0.24 

3d  Qtr    10.25  8.12  0.54  0.23 

Oct    3.80  3.10  0.19  0.09 

'  Source:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Direction  of  Trade. 


Com- 
munist 


1.63 
0.35 
0.44 
0.46 
0.38 

2.46 
2.18 
0.53 
0.52 
0.53 
0.59 

0.53 
0.60 
0.63 
0.20 

1.20 
1.25 
0.33 
0.34 
0.35 
0.23 

0.22 
0.29 
0.29 
0.06 


Other 


9.47 
2.09 
2.30 
2.36 
2.72 

4.67 
3.96 
0.87 
0.95 
0.99 
1.14 

1.15 
1.42 
1.37 
0.47 

2.00 
2.09 
0.42 
0.56 
0.53 
0.58 

1.00 
1.04 
1.07 
0.36 


Big 

Other 

Com- 

World 

Seven 

OECD 

OPEC 

munist 

Other 

63.29 

24.02 

21.34 

6.31 

2.40 

9.22 

15.45 

5.80 

5.12 

1.78 

0.49 

2.26 

16.52 

6.02 

5.73 

1.70 

0.58 

2.49 

15.20 

6.05 

4.74 

1.44 

0.66 

2.31 

16.12 

6.15 

5.75 

1.39 

0.67 

2.16 

38.36 

17.32 

6.75 

7.85 

2.09 

4.34 

43.42 

19.35 

8.04 

8.12 

2.65 

5.24 

9.77 

4.37 

1.83 

1.82 

0.54 

1.21 

10.83 

4.85 

1.94 

2.10 

0.63 

1.31 

10.33 

4.51 

1.85 

2.03 

0.67 

1.26 

12.49 

5.62 

2.42 

2.17 

0.81 

1.46 

11.37 

5.00 

2.14 

2.18 

0.60 

1.45 

12.49 

5.51 

2.24 

2.50 

0.64 

1.60 

10.55 

4.39 

1.80 

2.10 

0.73 

1.53 

4.25 

1.92 

0.78 

0.66 

0.28 

0.61 

38.59 

29.78 

1.70 

3.43 

0.32 

2.02 

43.05 

33.55 

1.82 

3.48 

0.38 

2.56 

10.40 

8.05 

0.42 

0.95 

0.09 

0.59 

11.61 

9.02 

0.45 

1.02 

0.10 

0.70 

10.12 

7.75 

0.47 

0.80 

0.10 

0.69 

10.91 

8.73 

0.48 

0.71 

0.09 

0.58 

10.92 

8.64 

0.43 

0.82 

0.09 

0.94 

12.28 

9.92 

0.47 

0.74 

0.10 

1.05 

10.38 

8.17 

0.43 

0.82 

0.07 

0.89 

3.82 

3.11 

0.14 

0.21 

0.02 

0.34 
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Japan 


1.5 


A- 14 


Italy 


Canada 


1.5 


)AN     APR      JUL     OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR     JUL  OCT 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


United  States 


Japan 


West  Germany 


France 


LATEST 


CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  S) 


MILLION 


MONTH 

US  S 

1977 

1976 

CHANGE 

FEB  78 

9.922 

1  21 .206 

114.860 

5.5% 

14,439 

147,696 

120,495 

22.6% 

Balance 

-4,516 

-26,490 

-5,635 

-20,855 

FEB  78 

7  969 

79.2  1  2 

65,75  1 

20.5  ,, 

5.345 

61,752 

56,004 

10.3% 

Balance 

2,625 

17,460 

9,747 

7,713 

FEB  78 

10.825 

117.787 

101.923 

15.6"r, 

8.839 

96.533 

83,574 

15.5% 

Balance 

1 ,986 

21,254 

18,349 

2,905 

FEB  78 

5.935 

65  087 

56  967 

1  4.3' . 

5,920 

67,389 

61.068 

10.4% 

Balance 

15 

-2,302 

-4,101 

1,799 

LATEST 
MONTH 

MILLION 
US  S 

CUMULATIVE  (MILLION  US  S) 
1977           1976  CHANGE 

United  Kingdom 

FEB  78 

a 

5.656 

56.132 
59,024 

44.643 
51,108 

25.7 
15.5% 

Balance 

163 

-2,892 

-6,465 

3,573 

Italy 

JAN  78 

3.727 
3.51 1 

45.007 
44.132 

37.957 
40.025 

18  6 
10.3% 

Balance 

216 

876 

-2,068 

2,944 

Canada 

JAN  78 

3,202 
2.932 

42.035 
39,189 

38.355 
37,255 

9.6% 
5.2% 

Balance 

271 

2,846 

1,100 

1,746 

575691  4-78 
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Japan 


130 


120 


West  Germany 


120 


111 


JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN     APR      JUL  OCT 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


^Export  and  import  plots  are  based  on  five-month  weighted  movmg  averages. 
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France 


Italy 


Canada 


110 


1 

>«i.96 

JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT      JAN      APR      JUL      OCT       JAN     APR      JUL  OCT 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 

575484  3-78 
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SELECTED  DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 


Average 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Annual 

Growth  Rate  Since 

Latsst 

from  Previous 

1  Yew 

3  Months 

Latest 

1  Year 

3  Months 

Montl< 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier ' 

Period 

Period 

1970 

Earlier 

Earlier  ^ 

Brazil 

Oct  77 

2.9 

37.1 

47.4 

42.2 

India 

Dec  77 

3.3 

4.7 

4.6 

2.5 

India 

Oct  77 

1.6 

13.6 

15.2 

23.1 

South  Korea 

Dec  77 

3.8 

22.1 

20.1 

10.1 

Iran 

Jan  78 

4.8 

28.3 

27.9 

21.0 

Mexico 

Sep  77 

0.2 

6.0 

5.3 

11.2 

South  Korea 

Jan  78 

6.1 

31.9 

47.6 

23.8 

Nigeria 

76  IV 

0.2 

11.3 

9.0 

0.7 

Mexico 

Oct  77 

4.9 

19.5 

26.6 

21.9 

Taiwan 

Jan  78 

15.5 

17.2 

25.4 

56.8 

Nigeria 

Apr  77 

-2.3 

36.9 

47.5 

99.7 

'  Seasonally  adjusted. 

^  Average  for  latest  3  months  compared  with  average  for  previous  3  months. 

Taiwan 
Thailand 

Oct  77 
Jul  77 

3.2 
2.7 

24.8 
13.5 

29.1 
14.7 

30.6 
12.4 

MONEY  SUPPLY 


Averoge 
Annual  Growth  Rote  Since 


'  Seasonally  odjustod. 

'  Averoge  for  latest  3  ntonttu  compared  with  overoge  for  previous  3  nKKittis. 


CONSUMER  PRICES 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Percent  Change 


Average 

Annual  Grov^h  Rate  Since  i 


Latest 

from  Previous 

1  Year 

Percent  Change 
from  Previous 

Montfi 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

Latest 

1  Year 

Brazil 

Feb 

78 

3.6 

27.7 

39.7 

Month 

Month 

1970 

Earlier 

India 

Dec 

77 

0 

8.1 

7.8 

Brazil 

Feb  78 

4.0 

27.7 

36.4 

Iran 

Jan 

78 

0.5 

12.0 

18.9 

India 

Jan  78 

-0.3 

8.5 

3.0 

South  Korea 

Feb 

78 

2.1 

14.5 

13.0 

Iran 

Jan  78 

0.8 

10.2 

9.2 

Mexico 

Nov 

77 

1.1 

14.9 

22.0 

South  Korea 

Feb  78 

1.8 

16.2 

10.9 

Nigera 

Aug 

77 

3.4 

16.8 

29.3 

Mexico 

Nov  77 

0 

16.1 

23.1 

Taiwan 

Jan 

78 

1.7 

10.0 

7.1 

Taiwan 

Jan  78 

1.0 

8.3 

1.5 

Thailand 

Dec 

77 

-0.4 

8.4 

8.8 

Thailand 

Oct  77 

-1.2 

9.7 

5.5 

EXPORT  PRICES 

US  $ 


OFFICIAL  RESERVES 


Latest 
Period 


Percent  Change 
from  Previous 
Period 


Average 
Annual  Growth  Rate  Since 


1  Yeor 
Earlier 


Million  US  t 


1  Year      3  Months 


Brazil 

Oct  77 

-2.8 

12.7 

2.1 

India 

Mar  77 

-0.9 

9.6 

17.9 

Iran 

Dec  77 

0 

33.1 

9.9 

South  Korea 

77  III 

0.9 

8.6 

6.5 

Nigeria 

May  76 

-0.1 

27.3 

12.3 

Taiwan 

Nov  77 

1.0 

11.9 

8.6 

Thailand 

Dec  76 

2.0 

13.3 

13.1 

End  of 

Minion  US  t 

Jun  1970 

Earlier 

Earlier 

Brazil 

Oct 

77 

6,041 

1,013 

5,007 

6,144 

India 

Nov 

77 

5,069 

1,006 

3,003 

4,525 

Iran 

Feb 

78 

13,728 

208 

10,142 

11,511 

South  Korea 

Jan 

78 

4,418 

602 

2,883 

4,246 

Mexico 

Mar 

76 

1,501 

695 

1,479 

1,533 

Nigeria 

Jan 

78 

3,900 

148 

4,738 

4,551 

Taiwan 

Dec 

77 

1,447 

531 

1,607 

1,442 

Thailand 

Jan 

78 

1,950 

978 

1,885 

1,906 
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FOREIGN  TRADE,  f.o.b. 


Lotmt  3  Monttn 
Percent  Change  from 

  Cumukjtiye  (Million  US  $) 

3  Monrtij        1  Year   

lotest  Period  Earlier  '  Earlier  1977  1974  Change 


Brazil 

Feb 

78 

Exports 

-  13.6 

-5.7 

12,137 

10,128 

19.8% 

Feb 

78 

Imports 

-6.7 

-0.2 

11,999 

12,346 

-  2.8% 

Feb 

78 

Balance 

138 

-2,218 

2,356 

India 

Nov 

77 

Exports 

-51.5 

-0.2 

5,414 

4,618 

17.2% 

Nov 

77 

Imports 

101.8 

29.4 

4,798 

4,098 

17.1% 

Nov 

77 

Balance 

616 

520 

96 

Iran 

Dec 

77 

Exports 

52.0 

-2.8 

24,237 

23,475 

3.2% 

Dec 

77 

Imports 

-6.1 

12.5 

12,561 

11,513 

9. 1  % 

Dec 

77 

Balance 

11,676 

11,962 

-286 

South  Korea 

Jan 

78 

Exports 

111.9 

39.8 

10,046 

7,715 

30.2% 

Jan 

78 

Imports 

51.7 

28.6 

10,526 

8,405 

25.2% 

Jan 

78 

Balance 

-480 

-690 

210 

Mexico 

Oct 

77 

Exports 

-29.0 

34.3 

3,367 

2,573 

30.9% 

Oct 

77 

Imports 

70.1 

8.3 

4,189 

4,838 

-  13.4% 

Oct 

77 

Balance 

-822 

-  2,266 

1,443 

Nigeria 

Nov 

77 

Exports 

-25.5 

13.4 

4,384 

3,620 

21.1% 

Dec 

76 

Imports 

86.7 

8.4 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Dec 

76 

Balance 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Taiwan 

Jon 

78 

Exports 

68.3 

22.2 

9,361 

8,166 

14.6% 

Jan 

78 

Imports 

87.5 

17.0 

8,511 

7,599 

12.0% 

Jan 

78 

Balance 

850 

567 

283 

Thailand 

Oct 

77 

Exports 

-24.9 

8.2 

2,917 

2,424 

20.3% 

Nov 

77 

Imports 

-  14.1 

25.7 

3,805 

2,956 

28.8% 

Oct 

77 

Balance  j 

-538 

-234 

-304 

'  At  annual  rates. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 

CORN 

S  PER  METRIC  TON 

5 

Kansas  City  No.  2  Hard  Winter 


7.5 


WHEAT 

S  PER  BUSHEL 


5.0 


5  APR  3.35 

29  MAR  3.13 

MAR  78  3.07 

APR  77  2.51 


2.5 


1-5  APR  11 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


250 


200 


150 


100 


50 


0  0 


Chicago  No.  2  Yellow 

5  APR 

2.57 

29  MAR 

2.46 

MAR  78 

2.39 

APR  77 

2.53 

i2.55 

1-5  APR 

1  , 

150 


50 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


37.5 


30.0 


22.5 


15.0 


7.5 


RICE 

S  PER  HUNDRED  WEIGHT 

S  PER  METRIC  TON 

No.  2  Medium  Grain, 

4%  Brokens,  •• 

f.o.b.  mills.  Houston 

Texas 

27  MAR 

22.50 

20  MAR 

22.50 

MAR  78 

22.75 

APR  77 

^22.75 

1-27  MAR  II 

  "  ( 

800 


600 


400 


200 


75 


SUGAR 

c  PER  POUND 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


50 


25 


1974         1975         1976         1977  1978 


World  Raw  London,  bulk 

5  APR 

7.59 

29  MAR 

7.70 

MAR  78 

7.68 

APR  77 

10.10 

^V.^-i^'^  7.66 

1-5  APR  II 

  }  _ 

1,500 


1,000 


500 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


0.4 


0.2 


COTTON 

S  PER  POUND 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


Memphis  Middling  1  1/16  inch 

•  0.5467 

i                                                         5  APR 

0.5475 

29  MAR 

0.5630 

MAR  78 

0.5586 

APR  77 

0.7435 

1-5  APRj 

1 

400 


COFFEE/TEA 

C  PER  POUND 


S  PER  METRIC  TON 


2,000 


350 


300 


1,500 


COFFEE 

Other  Milds  Arabicas,  ex-dock  New  York 
5  APR  174.64 
29  MAR  179.74 
MAR  78  175.21 
APR  77  317.68 


.8,000 


250 


1,000 


200 


150 


500 


100 


London  Auction 

FEB  78 

108.0 

JAN  77 

108.0 

DEC  77 

93.6 

APR  77 

156.0 

000 


4,000 


108.0  ! 
FEB  2,000 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
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15 


10 


SOYBEANS 

S  PER  BUSHEL 

%  PER  METRIC  TON 

Chicago  No.  1  Yellow 

5  APR 

6.64 

29  MAR 

6.81 

1 

MAR  78 

6.55 

APR  77 

A 

9.76 

_  ^  > 

A 

i 
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SOYBEAN  OIL/PALM  OIL 

S  PER  POUND  $  PER  METRIC  TON 


SOYBEAN  OIL 

Crude,  Tank  Cars,  f.o.b.  Decatur 

5  APR 

0.2618 

29  MAR 

0.2845 

MAR  78 

0.2699 

APR  77 

0.2960 

/■  0.2767 
'    U            J  0.2631 

PALM  OIL  ^> 
Crude,  Bulk,  c.i.t.  US  Ports* 

5  APR 

0.2750 

29  MAR 

0.2800 

MAR  78 

0.2825 

APR  77 

0.2890 

1-5  APR  II 
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320 


240 
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80 
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SOYBEAN  MEAL 

$  PER  TON 

$  PER  METRIC  TON 

44  Percent  Bulk,  f  o  b.  Decatur 

5  APR 

173.00 

29  MAR 

177.00 

MAR  78 

176.48 

APR  77 

273,95 

I  A171.17 

V/  i 

1-5  APR  II 
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FOOD  INDEX 
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1-28  MAR  1 1  = 
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575690  4-78 


NOTE:  The  food  index  is  compiled  by  the  Economist  for  16  food  commodities 
which  enter  international  trade  Commodities  are  weighted  by 
3-year  moving  averages  of  imports  into  industrialized  countries. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MATERIALS  PRICES  monthly  average  cash  price 


140 


120 


100 


80 


COPPER  WIRE  BAR 

C  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


us 

A                                        5  APR  59.5 

64.6 

.    /   1                                      29  MAR  58.9 

61.6 

I   I    \                                     MAR  78  57.0 

61.7 

1  /      1                                    APR  77  64.8 

74.6 

1      \  London  Metal  Exchange^ 

'       \  (LME) 

V  .58.9 

1-5  APR  II 

45 


LEAD 

e  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


3,000 


40 


35 


2,500 


2,000 


1,500  20 


LME 

US 

5  APR 

26.3 

33.0 

29  MAR 

26.4 

33.0 

MAR  78 

26.4 

33.0 

APR  77 

29.3 

31.0 

26.2 


1,000 


1-5  APR! 


100 


ZINC 

C  PER  POUND 


1976 

1977 

LME 

US 

5  APR 

26.6 

29.0 

29  MAR 

23.9 

29.0 

MAR  78 

23.1 

29.0 

APR  77 

29.6 

37.0 

1978 


10 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 


1,000 


1800 


600 


i400 


200 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


650 


TIN 

C  PER  POUND 


$  PER  METRIC  TON 


2,000 


550 


1,500 


LME 

US 

5  APR 

485.6 

526.6 

29  MAR 

495.3 

539.6 

MAR  78 

517.4 

557.5 

APR  77 

434.0 

480.1 

450 


1,000 


350 


500 


14,000 


12,000 


10,000 


[  8,000 


i  6,000 


250 


°'~1974  1975 


1976 


STEEL  SCRAP 


150 


125 


100 


75 


50 


25 


1-5  APR  1 1 
1977  1978 


1-5  APR! 


4,000 


0  150 


US 

5  APR 

79.3 

29  MAR 

78.0 

MAR  78 

76.9 

LI  y  \ 

APR  77 

73.4 

y  79.3 

US7  \  A 

1-5  APR  II 

1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 
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125  225 


100  200 


75  175 


50  150 


25  125 


0  100 


1974  1975  1976  1977  1978 

PLATINUM 

S  PER  TROY  OUNCE 


m°8 


MP 

USD 

5  APR 

220.0 

219.8 

29  MAR 

220.0 

219.2 

MAR  78 

216.8 

228.0 

APR  77 

167.0 

160.8 

US  Dealer  (USD) 


1-5  APRjl 
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